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Only the actions of the Just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the Dust. 


CHAPTER IX. 


E may assume, for the present, that Mr. Grant’s object in 
calling upon Sir Francis Bendibow was to make arrange- 
ments whereby the bank might charge itself with the investment and 
care of his property. Meanwhile we shall have time to review what 
had been happening during the previous week at Mrs. Lockhart’s. 
Philip Lancaster and Mr. Grant, having passed their first night at 
the “ Plough and Harrow,” returned to the widow’s with their 
luggage the next morning. Their reception on this occasion was 
much more cordial and confident than it had been the day before. 
The chance which had brought Lancaster into relations with the 
family of the gallant old soldier, whose body he had rescued from an 
unmarked grave, gave him a lien upon the interest and gratitude of 
the two women such as he might not otherwise have acquired at all. 
The whole history of his acquaintance with Major Lockhart had to 
be told many times over to listeneis who, could never hear it often 
enough ; and the narrator ransacked his memory to reproduce each 
trifling word and event that had belonged to their intercourse. The 
hearers, for their part, commented on and discussed the story with a 
minuteness so loving and unweariable as to move Lancaster to say 
privately to Mr. Grant, “‘ Damme, sir, if it doesn’t make me wish 
that I had been the Major, and the Major me. I shall never have 
a widow and daughter to mourn me so!” 
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“Ttis one of the ills of this life,” Mr. Grant returned, with a smile, 
“that, while your mourners are your only honest flatterers, their flattery 
always comes a day too late. If you had been the Major, you would 
have missed hearing his praises. Being yourself, you miss the praises 
themselves; but, upon the whole, I think you have the best of it. The 
love of these good women for their departed father and husband is 
like yonder ray of sunshine which falls upon his portrait. It falls only 
there ; but see how it brightens and warms the whole room—and 
your own countenance, I fancy, especially. In some measure, sir, 
you are heir of that wealth of affection which was the Major’s while 
he lived. Your news of him has partly made you his substitute, in 
the eyes of those who loved him. Von omnis moriatur.” 

“T wish you would take my poem in hand, and put some poetry 
into it. ’Tis true the wreath of fame, as well as the brand of 
infamy, is laid only on dead brows. If a man could but return to 
life long enough to admire his own statue, or read his damnation in 
the Quarterly \” 

“ The damnation is swifter of foot than the statue, and some- 
times overtakes us on this side the grave,” said Mr. Grant. “ But 
your aspiration may be realised. I have known the dead to come to 
life.” 

“To find, probably, that the reality of dead features is less comely 
than the remembrance?” 

“ As for that, the dead man, if he be wise, will so disguise 
himself as to avoid recognition. He will renew his life only so far 
as to be a spectator, not a participant. So that, after all, he is not 
himself again, nor any other man either : and that is the same as to 
say that he is nobody, which is as much as a dead body has any 
right to be.” 

“T’m not sure of that,” said Lancaster, folding his arms and 
leaning back his head. “There is a fellow in Weimar by the name 
of Goethe—you may have heard of him—who has written a poem 
called ‘ Faust.’ Faust comes back to life, or to youth, which amounts 
to the same thing, and proves to be anything but a mere spectator. 
He gets caught in a loV®-scrape ; and there is the devil to pay. 
There is something attractive in this human life, which grapples us 
whether we will or no, and makes us dance to one tune or another. 
On second thoughts, I withdraw my aspiration : one life is enough 
for me, and may be too much. To live again would be to wear the 
same old cap and bells, only jingling them to another measure. No 
man with any self-respect or sense of the ridiculous would do it.” 

*T apprehend you may be familiar with an earlier work of M. 
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Goethe’s, which I also have read, called the ‘Sorrows of Werther.’ 
But I question seriously whether mankind are really the poor puppet- 
show that you speak of. Life is unreal and bootless only so long as 
you make yourself the centre and hero of it. As soon as you begin 
to help on the others with their parts, both they and you cease to be 
puppets. For no man can live in himself, but only in his acts ; and 
if his acts are just, so much the more fragrantly will they survive 
him.” 

“T believe that theoretically ; but practically I am persuaded that 
to fall passionately in love is the only way to become alive: and 
selfishness is the very essence of love.” 

“Ha!” ejaculated Mr. Grant, stroking his chin. “You have 
been in love, no doubt?” 

“T have been like other men, or as much worse than the average 
as my intellectual capacity may be superior to theirs. But—no; I 
have never been alive in the sense I speak of.” 

“Too unselfish, eh ?” 

“ Well—not quite selfish enough, I suppose ; or too cautious to 
venture on a final plunge into the abyss. The puppet business is 
less arduous, and gives a man a better opinion of himself, by lowering 
his opinion of his fellow-actors.” 

“Ha! and it’s too late to expect you to lose your caution now, 
of course?” 

“T have experimented too much!” replied Lancaster, getting up 
and going to the window. 

Mr. Grant took a pinch of snuff and said nothing. 

Things went on very quietly in the old brick house. Both the 
older and the younger man were regular in their habits, and gave 
their hostesses no trouble. In the mornings after breakfast, Lancas- 
ter, who was of an athletic complexion, took a walk of an hour or 
two along the London road, returning towards noon, and shutting 
himself up in his room, where he occupied himself in writing. Mr. 
Grant commonly spent the forenoon indoors, either busying himself 
about his private affairs, or reading, or chatting intermittently with 
Mrs. Lockhart or Marion, as they passed in and out of the sitting- 
room. In the afternoon he sometimes walked out to get the air, 
and may occasionally have ridden a horse as far as London. But 
the after-dinner hours were the pleasantest of the day, from a social 
point of view. Neither Mr. Grant nor Lancaster were heavy 
drinkers, and seldom sat at table more than a quarter of an 
hour after the ladies had left it. Then the four remained together 
in the sitting-room till bed-time ; sometimes playing cards, as was 
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the custom of the time ; sometimes content to entertain one another 
with conversation ; sometimes having music, when Lancaster would 
second Marion’s soprano with his baritone. Mrs. Lockhart and Mr. 
Grant had most of the conversation between themselves ; Lancaster, 
save upon the special topic of the Major, seldom doing more than 
to throw in an occasional remark or comment, generally of a witty 
or good-humouredly cynical tendency ; Marion being the most 
uniformly silent of the four, though she possessed rare eloquence as 
a listener. At cards, Mrs. Lockhart and Lancaster were apt to be 
partners against Marion and Mr. Grant. The latter would then 
display a polished and charming gallantry towards his young z7s-d- 
vis, of a kind that belonged rather to the best fashion of the last 
century than to this ; and which was all the pleasanter because it 
was more the reticence of a sincere and kindly disposition than the 
feigning of a cold and unsympathetic one. Marion reciprocated his 
advances with a certain arch cordiality which characterised her when 
her mind was at ease and her surroundings were agreeable ; and thus a 
species of chivalrous-playful courtship was established between the 
elderly gentleman and the young gentlewoman, which was a source of 
mild entertainment to everybody. ‘The widow and Philip Lancaster, 
for their parts, were unscrupulously romantic and informal in 
their intercourse ; Philip paying rosy compliments to Mrs. Lockhart, 
with earnest gravity, and she expressing her affectionate admiration of 
him in a manner worthy of simple-hearted Fanny Pell. In a certain 
sense, this pairing-off was grounded upon a natural and genuine 
attraction between the respective partners. For there was a child- 
like element in Mrs. Lockhart which was absent from her daughter ; 
and Mr. Grant had a boyish straightforwardness which was not 
apparent in Lancaster; and thus the balance was better preserved than 
had the two younger people contended against the two elder. The 
former were old where the latter were young. In another point of 
view, the normal sympathy of youth with youth, conditioned upon 
the lack of actual experience and the anticipation of an indefinite 
future, was not to be denied ; so that what Lancaster said to Mrs. 
Lockhart may have had an oblique significance for Marion ; and 
Marion’s replies to Mr. Grant could be construed as veiled rejoinders 
to Lancaster. At the same time, it need not be inferred that anything 
serious was intended on the part of any of the four. 

As regards success in card-playing, it commonly fell to Mrs. 
Lockhart and Lancaster. “And yet I may say, without vanity, that 
I was accounted a fair hand at it in my earlier days,’ Mr. Grant 
once remarked apologetically tu his partner. 
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Cards are not played where you have been living?” Marion 
suggested. 

“No ; at least, I devoted myself to other games, and my Hoyle 
was forgotten.” 

“T think cards are less popular in society than they used to be 
five-and-twenty years ago,” remarked Mrs. Lockhart. 

“Oh, it is in many ways a different England from that old one,” 
Mr. Grant said, stroking his chin wtth his thumb and forefinger. 
“A great rage for balloons at that time, I recollect. And for box- 
ing—there was the Prince of Wales boxing with Lord Hervey one 
night after the opera. Duelling, too ; why, in 1786 ’twas almost a 
distinction for a man not to have fought a duel ; the point of honour 
was much oftener vindicated than the point of the argument. No 
wonder ; to be drunk at a certain hour of the day was accounted a 
mark of breeding among gentlemen. Charles Fox was a terrible 
fellow for drinking and dicing ; used to see him at Wattier’s.” 

“ Wattier’s? Mr. Tom Grantley used to go there a great deal,” 
said Mrs. Lockhart, blushing a little after she had spoken. 

“Ay, so he did; I have seen him, too—a very handsome 
man. But I was still quite young when he died. You knew him, 
madam ?” 

“IT believe mamma knew him very well,” put in Marion, with a 
touch of mischief. ‘‘ He was to have danced at your wedding, was 
he not, mamma ?” 

“ He was very kind to me when I was very young and foolish,” 
replied her mother, with quiet simplicity. ‘“ He was not in England 
when I married.” 

“Grantley was a relative of mine—or would have been, if he 
had I:ved ten years longer,” Lancaster remarked. ‘‘ My father and 
he both married daughters of old Seabridge. By-the-by, didn’t he 
have a daughter who disappeared, or something of that sort ?” 

“It wasason. I believe he was a very promising young gentle- 
man, but he came toa sad end. Probably you may have met him, 
Mr. Grant ?” 

“Never, madam.” 

“What end was that?” Lancaster demanded. 

“He was discovered in some crime about money—embezzle- 
ment, I think. He was a junior partner in the bank ; Sir Francis 
Bendibow trusted him entirely. It almost broke his heart when 
Charles ran away. But Sir Francis behaved very nobly about it.” 

“Ah ! he had been recently ennobled, had he not ?” inquired Mr. 
Grant in adry tone, But if he intended any innuendo, Mrs, Lock- 
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hart did not perceive it. “He made good the loss out of his own 
private property,” she went on ; “and he supported Mrs. Grantley 
as long as she lived. Poor woman, she was his sister, and of course 
knew nothing about her husband’s wickedness.” 

“’Tis indeed a romantic story,” said Mr. Grant thoughtfully. 
“Sir Francis, I presume, took all means to trace the fugitive ? ” 

“T think he did all that he honestly could to let him escape. 
They had been such friends, you know. Besides, if the unfortunate 
young man had any feeling left, he must have been punished enough 
in losing his honour and his family.” 

“Ha! no doubt. He has never been heard from since?” 

“No ; except that Sir Francis gave me to know that he died a 
few years afterwards.” 

“TI don’t believe that Sir Francis Bendibow was so wonderfully 
generous,” exclaimed Marion, who had been manifesting some signs 
of restiveness. “You always think a person is good if they say 
they are. I dare say the Bendibows were very grateful to Charles 
Grantley for marrying into their family ; he had earls and barons for 
his kinsmen, and the Bendibows have always courted the great. As 
to Sir Francis, ’tis true his manners are very soft and courteous ; but 
my father has told me he was very unsteady in his youth, and I 
think my father meant more than he said.” 

“Yet, admitting that, still the defaulter would not be excused,” 
observed Mr. Grant. 

“ Since he was not brought to his trial, it cannot be said how much 
or how little he was a criminal,” returned Marion, turning her eyes 
upon the speaker and kindling with her cause. ‘“ He was the son of 
a man who had nothing ignoble in him, whatever else he may have 
had. You have told me that yourself, mother. And his mother 
was noble of birth, and, I have heard, noble of nature, too.” 

“I can confirm you in that,” said Lancaster. ‘ My father used 
to say that if Edith Seabridge had been born a man instead of a 
woman, she would have made herself the foremost man in England. 
But it showed no less nobleness in her to give up everything to the 
love and service of her husband.” 

“ And the son of such a father and mother should not be judged 
a thief and coward except upon clear evidence,” Marion continued, 
acknowledging Lancaster's support only by a heightened colour. 
“He died before I was born, I suppose, but I have always thought 
that perhaps he was not so much to blame—not in any dastardly 
way, I mean. He was not a rake and a gambler as Sir Francis 
was ; but a man who cared for learning, and for freedom, and the 
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thoughts that make people better. ’Tis not that kind of man that 
would steal money for himself ; if he committed a crime, I can only 
think it must have been for the good of someone he loved—not for 
his own good. You say he and Sir Francis were dear friends ; 
perhaps it was for Sir Francis’s own sake that he did it—to help 
him through some strait. And then it would be no wonder that Sir 
Francis let him escape so easily!” 

“But,” said Mr. Grant, who had listened with attention to 
Marion’s advocacy, with a curious smile occasionally glimmering 
across his face—* but, my dear, that is a doubtful cause that can be 
maintained only on the discredit of the other side. How could this 
man have embezzled for the benefit of Sir Francis if, as I am given 
to understand, he absconded with the proceeds of his robbery?” 

“* No one knows whether he had the money with him,” answered 
Marion, driven to bay. ‘ All that is known is, that he disappeared, 
and that Sir Francis said the bank was robbed. You say that Sir 
Francis replaced the loss from his private purse ; but perhaps his 
purse had first been filled for him by the very man he denounced as 
a defaulter !” 

At this audacious hypothesis Mr. Grant laughed, though with so 
kindly an expression that Marion could not feel she was being 
ridiculed. ‘ You go near to make me wish, my dear,” he said, 
“that I might be unjustly accused, if I might hope to have you for 
my defender.” 

“‘ How fortunate, then, was this questionable cousin of mine, to 
have made good his embezzlement and his escape, and withal to have 
found such a defender !” said Lancaster. ‘‘ You see, Miss Lockhart, 
my cousinhood with him allows me the liberty of believing him 
guilty if I choose. Whatever your cousin has done, you are liable 
to do yourself ; so I am only whipping myself across my cousin’s 
back.” 

“Tf you need whipping at all, why don’t you whip yourself 
directly ?” Marion demanded, quick to resent whatever seemed to 
her patronising or artificial in another's tone. 

“Oh, Marion!” exclaimed Mrs. Lockhart, under her breath. 

“T only meant,” said Lancaster, smiling, “ that whenever I hear of 
a man committing a crime, I have a fellow-feeling for him: I believe 
there is the making of a capital criminal in me, if I am only given 
fair opportunities.” 

It was not the first time Lancaster had spoken in this way, and 
Marion had not made up her mind how to understand him. She 
looked away and made no reply. 
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After a moment Mr. Grant said, “ You spoke of Charles Grantley 
having left a family behind him ; is one to infer from that there were 
children?” 

“There was a daughter, I think,” said Mrs. Lockhart, relieved at 
the change of subject ; “didn’t you know her, Marion?” 

“‘She was at the same school with me for a little while ; but she 
was much older than I; she was just leaving when I began. She 
was very pretty and very genteel; much more genteel than I ever 
thought of being. She never spoke to me but once, and then she 
told me to go upstairs and fetch her slippers.” 

“Did you obey?” asked Lancaster. 

“No. At first she looked at me very indignantly ; but soon she 
laughed and said, ‘ You don’t mind me, because I am a woman ; but 
the day will come when you will fetch a man’s slippers for him, and 
kiss them after he has put them on.’ She was not like any other girl 
I ever saw; but almost everyone was fond of her; she could do so 
much—and yet she was always waited on.” 

“T should like to know how she turned out. She evidently had 
character,” remarked Lancaster. 

‘She married very well, I believe,” said Mrs. Lockhart. 

“ Yes ; he was three times her age, and very rich, and so fond of 
her that he didn’t care whether her name was Bendibow or Grantley,” 
rejoined Marion, rather harshly. “She was always called Miss 
Bendibow, by the way, and she may have been Sir Francis’s real 
daughter, for aught I know; she seemed to think so herself, and she 
certainly didn’t know of any other father. I suppose she didn’t much 
care who her father was. At any rate, she became the Marquise 
Desmoines.” ; 

Lancaster moved suddenly in his chair, and seemed about to 
speak, but checked himself. 

Mr. Grant took snuff, and asked, after a pause, “‘ You say he was 
very fond of her?” 

“ Yes, I am sure he was,” said Mrs. Lockhart ; “he often talked 
to me about her—for he was a friend of ours, and used to visit us 
often : because my husband saved his life in France, when the 
Marquis could not have escaped but for his assistance and protection ; 
and after that he lived in London, and was sometimes so poor as to 
be forced to give lessons in French and in music ; for all this time 
his estates in France were in jeopardy, and he did not know whether 
he would ever recover them. But he did, at last; and then he 
entered society, though he was no longer a young man ; and it was 
then that he met Perdita Bendibow, as she wascalled. He proposed 
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to\her, and she accepted him ; she could scarce have helped but like 
him, I’m sure. After their marriage they went to France, but I have 
heard nothing of her since.” 

“ There is one thing you have forgotten, mamma,” said Marion ; 
“it is another proof how much the Marquis cared for her. Sir 
Francis gave her no dowry. I suppose he thought it no more than 
just to save the money out of what her father had cost him.” 

“Tt is not charitable to say so, Marion ; and I am sure one could 
not expect that Sir Francis would give her a dowry, when her 
husband was so wealthy.” 

“So, the girl never knew her real father? Well, doubtless it was 
better so; doubtless he would have wished it so himself, if he 
retained any unselfish and noble feelings—as you, my dear child, 
have been charitable enough to imagine may have been the case. 
And perhaps Perdita’s lot was the one best suited to her—she being 
2s you have described her. For my part, having once had a child of 
my own, I may hope that she is happy—and that she deserves to 
be.” Mr. Grant uttered all this in a musing tone, as though his 
mind was dwelling upon other things than those immediately under 
discussion; but there was much grave tenderness in the sort of 
benediction with which he concluded. It made Marion’s heart go 
out towards him. She felt sure that he had known some deep love, 
and grievous sorrow, in his day. Now he was a lonely old man, 
but she resolved to be in the place of a daughter to him. She leant 
her cheek upon her hand, and fell into a reverie, in the midst of 
which the clock struck eleven. 

“Bless me! how late we are keeping you up, Mrs. Lockhart,” 
exclaimed Mr. Grant, shutting up his snuff-box ard putting it in his 
pocket. “The truth is, I have been so long deprived of ladies’ 
society, that now I am prone to presume too much on my good 
fortune. In future, you must help me to keep myself within bounds. 
Good-night, Madam—lI am your most obedient servant. Good-night, 
my dear Miss Marion ; your father must have been a good man: I 
wish I might have known him. Mr. Lancaster, do you go with 
me?” The old gentleman was always thus ceremonious in his leave- 
takings. 

“Yes, I’m with you,” said Lancaster, breaking out of a brown 
study into which he had subsided, and getting briskly to his feet. 
“T have to thank you for a strange story—an interesting one, I 
mean.” 

“Ts there so much in it?” said Marion, as she gave him her 
hand, 
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“T fancy I see a good deal in it,” answered he ; adding with a 
smile, “ But then, you know, I call myself a poet !” 

The ladies curtseyed ; the gentlemen bowed, and went upstairs 
together. 


CHAPTER X. 


Wuen Philip Lancaster and Mr. Grant reached the landing at the 
head of the stairs, they faced each other for a moment ; and then, 
by mutual impulse as it were, Grant tacitly extended, and Philip as 
tacitly accepted, an invitation to enter the former’s room. The 
mind resembles the heart in this, that it sometimes feels an instinctive 
and unexplained desire for the society of another mind. Cold and 
self-sufficient though the intellect is, it cannot always endure solitude 
and the corrosion of its unimparted thoughts. Therefore some of 
the most permanent, though not the most ardent, friendships have 
been between men whose ground of meeting was exclusively intel- 
lectual. But men, for some reason, are not willing to admit this, 
and generally disguise the fact by a plausible obtrusion of other 
motives. So Mr. Grant, as he opened the door (after the tacit 
transaction above-mentioned), said, “ Step in, Lancaster, and help me 
through with a glass of that French cognac and water.” 

“ Thank you, I will,” Lancaster replied. 

But when the tumblers were filled and tasted, and the liquor was 
pronounced good, nothing more was said for some minutes. At last 
Lancaster got up from his chair and began to pace about the room. 

“Tt could be worked up into a good story, that character of the 
Marquise Desmoines,” he said: “at least, as I conceive it. If I 
were a story-writer instead of a poet, I would attempt it. You 
would need the right sort of man to bring into collision with her. 
While I was abroad, I knew a fellow who, I think, would do. Came 
of good English stock, and had talent—perhaps genius. His father 
was a poor man, though of noble descent. Gave his son a good 
early training, followed up by the university curriculum, and then 
sent him abroad, with two or three hundred a year income. We'll 
call him Yorke. The fellow’s idea at that time was to enter the 
Church : he had eloquence when he was moved, a good presence, 
and a sort of natural benevolence or humanity, the result of a 
healthy constitution and digestion, and radical ignorance of the 
wickedness of this world. The truth probably was that his benevo- 
lence was condescension, and his humanity, good-nature, As for 
religion, he looked at it from the poetical side, saw that it was sus- 
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ceptible of a pleasant symbolism, that the theory of right and 
wrong gave plenty of scope for the philosophical subtlety and 
profundity in which he imagined himself proficient, and that all he 
would have to do, as the professional representative of religious 
ideas, would be to preach poetical sermons, be the expectancy and 
rose of his fair parishioners, the glass of goodness and the mould of 
self-complacency. He thought everybody would be led by him and 
glorify him, that his chief difficulty would be to keep their piety 
within practical bounds ; and that the devil himself would go near to 
break his sinful old heart because he could not be numbered among 
the disciples of so inspired a young prig. It was a lovely concep- 
tion, wasn’t it? but he never got so far with it as even to experience 
its idiocy. His first bout with theological and ecclesiastical lore was 
enough for him. He found himself the captive of a prison-house 
of dogmas, superstitions, and traditions, instead of the lord of a 
palace of freedom, beauty, and blank-verse. If this was religion, he 
was made for something better; and he began to look about him 
in search of it. There were plenty of ideas masquerading about 
just then in the guise of freedom, and flaring the penny-dip of 
rationality in people’s faces ; and this fellow—what’s his name ?— 
Yorke, gave courteous entertainment to several of them. A German 
university is as good a place as another to indulge in that sort of 
dissipation. Freédom—that was the word ; the right of a man to 
exploit his nature from the top to the bottom—and having arrived at 
the bottom, to sit down there and talk about the top. He had two 
or three years of this, and arrived at such proficiency that he could 
give a reason for everything, especially for those things that suited 
his inclination of the moment ; and could prove to demonstration 
that the proper moral attitude of man was heels-in-the-air and head 
downwards. But unluckily human nature is not inexhaustible, at 
all events in the case of any single individual. The prospect may be 
large enough, but he only walks in such few paths as are comfortably 
accessible to him ; and as time goes on, his round of exercise gets 
more and more contracted, until at last he does little more than turn 
round on one heel, in the muddiest corner of the whole estate. 
As Yorke, owing perhaps to the superior intellectual and moral 
organisation on which he prided himself, arrived at this corner 
rather more speedily than the majority of his associates, he was 
better able than they to recognise its muddiness: and since mud, 
qua mud, was not irresistibly delightful to him, and he was not as 
yet inextricably embedded in it, he thought it worth while to try.and 
get out of it ; and made shift tolerably well to do so, though no doubt 
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carrying plenty of stains along with him. All this time he had been 
secretly giving way to attacks of poetry, more or less modelled 
upon the Byron and Shelley plan ; one day he took these scraps out 
of the portfolio in which he had hidden them, read them over, 
thought there was genius in them here and there, and made up his 
mind to be a great poet. There are always poetasters enough ; 
but of great poets, you know, there are never so many as not to 
leave room for one or two more.” 

“ Here, then,” observed Mr. Grant, who had followed this history 
with complete attention—indeed, he was an excellent listener— 
“here, then, you and Mr. Yorke were on sympathetic ground. It 
was probably at this epoch that you formed his acquaintance.” 

“I came to know him very well then, at all events,” replied Lancas- 
ter, taking a sip from his tumbler, and then resuming his walk up and 
down the room. “He had a curiously mixed character. It was 
difficult to help liking him at first sight. He was handsome, cheer- 
ful, many-sided, easy-natured ; but though he loved his ease, both of 
mind and body, he was capable on occasion of great physical or 
mental exertion. He was more comprehensive than commanding ; 
but perhaps he seemed less strong than he really was, because he 
doubted the essential expediency or virtue of any particular line of 
conduct ; and would rather observe the leadership of others than 
lead himself. He had great intuitive insight into the moral con- 
stitution of other people, but was not so keen-eyed towards his 
own structure ; in considering an event, he had the habit of taking 
it upon its artistic or symbolical side—it was a device to parry the 
touch of realities. But often he allowed his imagination to get him 
into real scrapes—imagine himself to be this or that person, for 
instance, and act the character into actual consequences. He had 
a genial way with him, and shunned giving direct pain, or coming 
into hostile collision with anybody ; but the reason of that was, not 
the generous humanity of a powerful spirit, but the knowledge of a 
secret weakness that was in him, and a fear of revealing it. This 
weakness was a passionate, violent temper, which, once he had 
given way to it, would strip him of dignity and self-restraint, and 
uncover all manner of hatreds, revenges, jealousies, burning envies, 
and remorseless cruelties. There was nothing noble in his rage: 
it was underhand and malignant. In fact, subtlety was at the 
very base of his nature: so that he would constantly be secret 
and stealthy when there was no reason for it: he would conceal a 
hundred things which he might more conveniently to himself have 
left open ; he would give a false impression when he might more 
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advantageously to himself have told the truth ; though I never 
met a man who could upon occasion speak the naked truth more 
boldly and recklessly than he. I should say he was by instinct and 
organisation a coward, but a brave man by determination. Back to 
a certain point he would yield and yield ; but then he would leap 
out and fight like a mad tiger. He was liable to wicked concep- 
tions : although, whether from constitution or caution, he commonly 
did what was right, and did not like to be suspected of acts of 
which he secretly knew himself either guilty or capable. In short, 
there was an ignoble, treacherous region, underlying his visible 
and better character, which he made use of that better character to 
disguise. ‘The peril he stood in was, lest the baser nature should 
get the upper hand ; and if he was saved from that, it was, I should 
say, by virtue of what may be called his genius. It was his good genius, 
in more senses than one. It filled his imagination with lofty images : 
when his pen was in his hand, no man was more pure-minded, well- 
balanced, and upright than he. In those moods he was even rever- 
ential, which in practical affairs he never was. The custom of those 
moods influenced him like association with good men and women : 
or like some beneficent spell, which should suspend the action of a 
poison until either it lost its virulence, or he had recovered 
strength enough to disregard it. Have you heard enough about my 
friend Yorke?” 

In putting this abrupt question, Lancaster stopped as abruptly 
in his walk, and fixed his eyes upon Mr. Grant, who lifted his face 
and met the look thoughtfully. 

“*Tis a portrait not devoid of life and substance, and does credit 
to your discernment more than to your charity,” he replied. “ But 
the features are in a measure typical ; I have met men who re- 
sembled him, and therefore I may modify your interpretation by my 
own. With all his sensitiveness to rebuke and his fair-seeming, was 
he not a man given to self-depreciation ?” 

“« Sometimes—yes.” 

“ The issue of that kind of vanity which would simulate what is 
dark and terrible, to make the hearers stare. He would not do the 
evil that he uttered. Besides, he was aware of a certain softness or 
womanishness in his nature, which his masculine taste condemned, and 
which he sought to rectify at least in words.” 

“ But that would show a fear to let the truth about himself be 
known.” 

“ Ay; and a moral indifference to ill repute. On the other 
hand, I doubt not he often sinned in thought, when a physical or 
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mental fastidiousness withheld him from fixing his thought in action. 
As to his genius, I grant you it was purgative to him; but less 
because it put him in noble company than because it gave vent 
through the imagination, and with artistic balance, to the wicked- 
ness which might else have forced a less harmless outlet. You say 
his general bearing was genial ?” 

“Yes; but his bearing was often much pleasanter than his feel- 
ings. He disliked to say or hear ugly words: though he could 
write savage letters, and could imagine himself being very stern 
in intercourse ; but when he came to the point, he was apt to sweeten 
off—more, I think, from dread of being tempted to lose his temper 
than from natural kindliness.” 

“ You judge him too harshly, because too minutely. Every 
human motive has its shady side. He was a man—if I may hazard 
an opinion—who was never so gay and good-humoured as under 
specially trying or perilous circumstances: upon slighter occasions 
he might be less agreeable.” 

“You have chanced upon a truth there,” said Lancaster, 
apparently somewhat impressed by his interlocutor’s sagacity. “ We 
were once in a boat together on the Lake of Geneva, and a storm put 
us in imminent danger of our lives for a couple of hours. He was 
laughing and jesting all the time—not cynically or mockingly, but 
from genuine light-heartedness. Perhaps you can explain that?” 

“ No further than to remind you that great or dangerous crises 
burn the pretence out of a man and leave him sincere: and then it 
will be known, to others as well as to himself, whether he be brave or 
craven. In the case of your friend Yorke, with his dread of being 
accused of fine feelings, imminent peril would annul that dread, 
because he would perceive that no one about him was likely to be in 
a state of mind serene enough to be critical: therefore his self- 
consciousness would leave him, and he would become his spon- 
taneous self. ‘The chief vice of your friend seems to me, indeed, to 
be that same self-consciousness. He would be for ever watching and 
speculating about himself. Pray, did you consider him of a fickle 
disposition ? ” 

“ He has given many instances of it, both in mind and heart.” 

“ Nevertheless,” rejoined Mr. Grant, taking a pinch of snuff 
between his fingers, and regarding Lancaster with a smile of quiet 
penetration—“ nevertheless, I will wager that he was, at bottom, no 
more fickle than you or I. His fickleness was of the surface merely; 
within, he was perhaps more constant than most men.” 

“ You speak confidently, sir.” 
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“ Nay, I am no conjuror, nor no dogmatist either. Your friend’s 
character is, in reality, not quite so complex as it appears. What 
are its main elements? Powerful imagination, independence, affa- 
bility, love of approbation, evidenced by the pride that veils it; a 
sceptical habit of conversation, to conceal a perhaps too credulous 
faith, unweariable spiritual curiosity, noble ideals ; modesty, unless 
depreciated, sensitiveness to beauty, and docility unless opposed. 
That enumeration might be condensed, but let it pass. Here, then, 
we have a man open to an unusual variety of impressions, and fond 
of experimenting on himself; in the habit, therefore, of regarding 
himself as a third person: What more probable than that such a 
man should imagine changes in his beliefs or affections, and should 
amuse himself by acting as if those changes were actual? Yet, when 
it came to some vital matter, his deeper-rooted sense of right and 
justice would take the reins again, and curb the vagaries of his fancy.” 

“ But it might happen,” said Lancaster, “ that some person be- 
came involved in this amusing experiment of his, who should mistake 
the experiment for earnest. What would my friend’s sense of right 
and justice have to say to that?” 

“ Nay, that lies between him and his conscience,” quoth Mr. 
Grant, applying the pinch of snuff to his nostrils, “and you and I 
have no concern with it.” 

Lancaster took a couple of turns up and down the room, and 
then seated himself in a chair at the opposite side of the table. 
“Enough about my friend Yorke,” he said ; “ between your analysis 
and mine, he has grown too big for his share in the story. What I 
intended was to bring him into relations with a woman who should 
be a match for him: and this Marquise Desmoines, as I conceive 
her, will answer the purpose as well as another. Even while yet a 
girl at school, she had, as Marion’s anecdote showed, the instinct of 
woman’s power and conquest. She had already divided the human 
race into male and female, and had appraised the weapons available 
on her side. She had perceived that the weak point of woman is the 
heart, and was resolved to fence her own with triple steel. To marry 
a rich foreign nobleman of more than thrice her age was precisely her 
affair. She would have the world before her, as well as at her feet. 
She was—-I imagine her to have been—beautiful, dimpled, luxurious, 
sceptical, and witty. She was energetic by nature, selfish by philo- 
sophy, clever and worldly-wise by training. She could appreciate 
you like a friend, rally you like a critic, flatter and wheedle you like 
amistress. She would caress you one moment, scoff at you the 
next, and put you in the wrong be your argument what it might. 
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She could speak in double-meanings, startle you, deceive you, and 
forgive you. She was fond of intrigue for its own sake, fertile in 
resources and expedients ; she was wilful and wayward from calcula- 
tion, and dangerous at all times. She was indolently despotic, fond 
of playing with her sensations, and amusing herself with her passions. 
She was the heroine of a hundred perilous anecdotes, which showed 
rather the audacity of genius than commonplace impropriety. She 
could say with grace and charm things that no other woman could 
say at all. She could assume a fatal innocence and simplicity ; and to 
have seen her blush was an unforgettable experience in a man’s life. 
Physical exercise, especially dancing and riding, were indispensable 
to her; her toilettes, baths, clothes, and equipment were ideals of 
luxury. She was superstitious, because she believed in no religion ; 
indifferent to inflicting suffering, because never suffering herself ; but 
she loved the pleasure of pleasing, was kindly in disposition, mindful 
of benefits as well as of injuries ; and in her loftier moods she could 
be royally or savagely generous, as well as fiercely implacable. She 
had a lawyer’s head for business ; was a better companion for men 
than for women ; was even capable of genuine friendship, and could 
give sound and honest advice : and it was at such times that the 
real power and maturity of her understanding were revealed. That 
is the sort of woman that the plot of my story requires her to have 
been. When Yorke met her, she was the Circe of a distinguished 
company of noblemen, authors, actors, artists, abbés, soldiers, wits, 
and humourists ; all of whom, by her magic, she could cause to 
assume the forms of turkey-cocks, magpies, poodles, monkeys, hogs, 
puppies, parrots, boa-constrictors, and other animals, according to 
their several dispositions. But Yorke was the Ulysses upon whom 
her spells had only so much effect as to incline him to spend most 
of his time in her company.” 

Here Lancaster paused, and drank off the remains of his tumbler 
of brandy-and-water. 

“Well?” said Mr. Grant, moving the bottle towards him. 

* No more, thank you,” said Lancaster. 

“ You are not going to leave your drama just as the curtain is 
ready to go up?” 

“T have come to the end of my invention.” 

“Ah! I should scarce have thought you had begun upon it, as 
yet,” returned the other drily. 

Lancaster made no reply. At last Mr. Grant said, “Unless my 
genealogical inferences are at fault, you and Sir Francis Bendivow 
should be of kin.” 
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“It is one of the impertinences of human society,” said Lancaster, 
with a twitching of his eyebrows, “ that whatever filibuster happens 
to marry the sister of your father, has a right to call you nephew. It 
might as reasonably be decreed that because I happen to cut the 
throat of some hook-nosed old money-lender, his women and children 
would have the right to style themselves my cousins and aunts. 
That law might, to be sure, prove a beneficial one, for it would do 
more than hanging to put a stop to murder. But the other law 
makes marriage a nuisance ; and one of these days the nephews will 
arise and compel its repeal at the sword’s point. Meanwhile, I 
remain the baronet’s nephew and your humble servant.” 

“ You would abolish all but blood-relatives, then?” said Mr, 
Grant, resting his elbows on the arms of his chair and interlacing his 
fingers. 

“ T would have no ‘ buts’ ; abolish the whole of them !” exclaimed 
Lancaster ; “even the rich uncles and the pretty cousins. Take a 
leaf from the book of animals, and let each human creature stand on 
his own basis, and do the best he can with it. When I found a 
republic, there shall be no genealogies and no families. So long as 
they exist, we shall never know what we are really made of.” 

“The Bendibow Bank is, however, a highly prosperous and 
trustworthy concern?” 

“You must get my uncle to sing its eulogies for you; I know 
nothing. But I am of opinion that Miss Marion Lockhart has: an 
intuition for detecting humbugs. That Charles Grantley affair... . 
is none of mine. But Sir Francis had two sides to him in his youth, 
and there may be some passages in his account-book that he would 
deprecate publishing.” 

“ Ah! I had contemplated calling at the bank to-morrow ——” 

“Oh, don’t interpret my prejudices and antipathies as counsel,” 
interrupted the young man, throwing back his hair from his forehead 
and smiling. ‘The bank is as sound as the Great Pyramid, I doubt 
not. Bless your heart, everybody banks there! If they ruin you, 
you will have all the best folks in London for your fellow-bankrupts. 
I'm afraid I’ve bored you shamefully ; but a little brandy goes a long 
way with me.” 

“ You have said nothing that has failed to interest me,” returned 
the old gentleman courteously. “As you may conceive, I find 
myself somewhat lonely. In twenty years, such friends as may have 
been mine in England have disappeared ; and the circumstances 
in which those years have been passed—in India—have precluded 
my finding others. At your age, one can afford to wish to abolish 
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kindred, but by the time you have lived thirty years longer, you may 
understand how I would rather wish to create new kindred in the 
place of those whom fate has abolished for me. Human beings 
need one another, Mr. Lancaster: God has no other way of 
ministering to us than through our fellow-creatures. I esteem 
myself fortunate, therefore, in having met with yourself, and with 
these kind ladies. You cannot know me, as the vanished friends I 
spoke of would know me—my origin, my early life, my ambitions, 
my failures ; but you can know me as an inoffensive old gentleman, 
whose ambition, for the rest of his life, is to make himself agreeable 
to somebody. If you and I had been young men together in 
London, thirty years ago, doubtless we might have found ourselves 
in accord on many points of speculation and philosophy, wherein, 
now, I should be disposed to challenge some of your conclusions, 
But intellectual agreement is not the highest basis of friendship 
between man and man. I, at all events, have been led by experience 
to value men for what I think they are, more than for what they think 
they think. I will make no other comment than that on the brilliant 
and ingenious . . . . confidence, shall I call it?—with which you 
have honoured me to-night. If it should ever occur to you to 
present me to your friend Yorke, under his true name, I am sure 
that I should enjoy his acquaintance, and that I should recognise him 
from your description. Perhaps he might be able to reinforce your 
invention as to the Marquise Perdita. Well, well, Iam detaining you. 
Good-night !” 

Lancaster coloured a little at the latter sentences, and a cloud 
passed over his face ; but in another moment his eyebrows lifted with 
a smile. ‘God knows what induces me to masquerade so,” he said. 
“I care to conceal myself only from those who can see nothing on 
any terms—which is certainly not your category. Let Yorke and 
Lancaster be one in future. As for Perdita.... there goes 
twelve q’clock ! I was startled at hearing her name to-night ; she 
has just: returned to London in the capacity of widow. It only 
needed that’. . . . however, what is that to you! Good-night.” 

“ Perdita! a pretty name, is it not?” said Mr. Grant musingly, as 
he followed the other to the door. “It makes one hope there may 
be some leaven of Shakespeare’s Perdita in her, after all.” 

“’Tis an ominous name, though ; too ominous, in this case, for 
even Shakespeare to save it, I’m afraid,” returned Lancaster. With 
that he went out, and left Mr. Grant to his meditations. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE next day Mr. Grant hired a saddle-horse, and rode up to 
London, where, among other business, he made the call at the 
Bendibow Bank which has been already mentioned. His affair 
with that institution having been arranged, presumably to the satis- 
faction of both parties, Mr. Grant set out on his return home. As it 
was already six o'clock, however, he stopped at the “ Holy Lands” 
hotel in the Strand, where he dined. By the time he was ready to 
resume his journey it was nearly dark, the rather as the night was 
moonless, and the sky was overlaid with heavy clouds. Partly by 
chance, partly because he fancied it would save him some distance, 
he took the northern or Uxbridge road, instead of that which goes 
through Kensington. After passing the north-west corner of 
Kensington Gardens, this road lay through a region which was, at 
that epoch, practically uninhabited. Mr. Grant rode easily along, 
absorbed in thought, and only occasionally taking note of his 
direction. He was a practised horseman, and riding was as natural 
to him as walking. It was a very still night, though a storm might 
be brewing ; and the only sounds audible to Mr. Grant’s ears were 
the steady tramp of his horse’s feet, the slight creaking of the saddle, 
and the rattle of the bit as the animal flung up his head. By-and- 
by, however, the rider fancied he heard the noise of another horse’s 
hoofs beating the road at a gallop, and coming up behind him. He 
drew his left rein a little, and glanced over his shoulder. 

Meanwhile, at Mrs. Lockhart’s house in Hammersmith, dinner 
was ready at the usual time ; but as Mr. Grant did not appear, it was 
resolved to wait for him. He had informed Mrs. Lockhart, previous 
to setting out, that it was his intention to go to London, and added 
that he might be detained some hours by business. No anxiety was 
felt, therefore : but, as Marion observed, dinner would not seem like 
dinner without Mr. Grant ; and it was not worth while sitting down 
to table so long as any chance remained of his being present. 
Accordingly, the dishes were put to warm in front of the kitchen 
fire; and Marion and Lancaster went to the piano, and tried to set 
to music some words that the latter had written. But singing 
conduces to appetite; and appetite will get the better even of 
sentiment. When more than half an hour had added itself to the 
abyss of the past, it was generally admitted that Mr. Grant was 
hopelessly derelict, and neglectful of his social duties: the dishes 
were brought in from the kitchen, and the trio seated themselves at 


table, with Mr. Grant’s chair gaping vacantly at them all. 
T2 
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Now, whether a man be well or ill spoken of behind his back 
depends not so much upon the man himself as upon those who 
speak of him ; but probably the worst thing that can happen to him 
is not to be spoken of at all. Mr. Grant fared well in all respects ; 
he was spoken of, he was well spoken of, he was well spoken of by 
honest people ; and it may not be too much to add, that he was not 
undeserving of having honest people speak well of him. The good- 
ness of some good men is a long time in getting the recognition that 
it deserves ; that of others is appreciated at once ; nor does it follow 
that the latter’s virtues are necessarily shallower or less honourable 
than those of the former. Ten days ago, for example, Mr. Grant 
had been as good as non-existent to the three persons who were now 
discussing him with so much interest and even affection. There 
was something in his face, in his. glance, in the gradual, kindly 
brightening of his smile, in the pleasant melody of his voice, in the 
manly repose of his general walk and conversation, that inevitably 
inspired respect and liking in such persons as were disinterestedly 
susceptible of those sentiments. And yet, Mr. Grant was far from 
being handsome either in face or figure ; and no one knew what his 
life had been, what was his social position, whether he were rich or 
poor, or wherefore he was living in lodgings at Hammersmith : none 
of which subjects of inquiry are apt to be disregarded in the life of 
a country so compact and inquisitive as England. But even in 
England, sheer and naked individuality has vast weight, altogether 
unaccountable upon any general theory whatever: and Mr. Grant 
was in this way the passive subject of a special social dispensation. 

“ He told me last night,” remarked Lancaster, “that he had been 
living in India for the last twenty years. I had been puzzling 
myself whom he reminded me of—physically, I mean; and that 
enlightened me. You have probably seen the man I mean, Mrs. 
Lockhart. I saw him the year he was acquitted, when I was eight 
or nine years old; and I never forgot his face—Warren Hastings.” 

Mrs. Lockhart replied that she had never seen Mr. Hastings, but 
she was sure Mr. Grant bore no resemblance to him in character. 
Mr. Hastings was a cruel and ambitious man; whereas Mr. Grant 
was the most humane man she had ever known, except the Major, 
and as simple as a child. 

“ There is mystery about him, too,” said Lancaster. 

“Not the kind of mystery that makes you suspicious, though,” 
said Marion. “I feel that what he hides would make us like him 
better if we knew it.” 

“ What I hide is of another colour,” Lancaster observed. 
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" “T'm sure it can be nothing bad,” said Mrs. Lockhart. 

Marion broke out, “So am I! Mr. Lancaster thinks it would 
be picturesque and poetical to be wicked, and so he is always talking 
about it. If he had really done anything wicked, he would be too 
vain to make a mystery of it; he could not help telling. But he has 
only been good so far, and he has not outgrown being ashamed of 
it. If he had committed more sins, the people in his poetry would 
have committed much fewer.” 

When Marion struck, she struck with all her might, and reckless 
of consequences. Mrs. Lockhart sat appalled, and Lancaster winced 
a little ; but he was able to say good-humouredly, “I shall give up 
being a hypocrite ; everybody finds me out. If I were a whited 
sepulchre, detection would not humiliate me: but when a bottle 
labelled ‘ Poison’ is found to contain nothing worse than otto of 
roses, it can never hold up its head again.” 

“‘ Anybody can say what they please,” rejoined Marion ; “ but 
what they do is all that amounts to anything.” 

“That is to say, you are deaf, but you have eyes.” 

“That is a more poetical way of putting it, I suppose. But some 
words are as good as deeds, and I can hear those.” 

“Tt is not your seeing or hearing that troubles me, but your being 
able to read. If I had only been born an Arab or an ancient 
Hebrew, I might have written without fear of your criticism.” 

“T suppose you wish me to say that I would learn those 
languages for the express purpose of enjoying your poetry. But I 
think you are lucky in having to write in plain English. It is the most 
difficult of all languages to be wicked in—genteelly wicked, at least !” 

“ You convince me, however, that it must have been the original 
language spoken by Job’s wife, when she advised him to curse God 
and die. If she had been as much a mistress of it as you are, I think 
he would have done it.” 

“If he had been a poet, ’tis very likely.” 

“T hope,” said Mrs. Lockhart with gentle simplicity, “ that 
nothing has happened to Mr. Grant.” 

Lancaster and Marion both turned their faces towards the window, 
and then Lancaster got up from the table—they had finished 
dinner—and looked out. “It has grown dark very suddenly,” he 
remarked. “I fear Mr. Grant will get wet if he does not return 
soon.” 

Marion also arose and stood at the other side of the window. 
After a while she said, “I should like to be out in such a night as 
this.” 
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“T hate darkness,” returned Lancaster. “ Come what come may, 
as long as I have a light to see it by.” 

“T love darkness, because then I can see my mind. When father 
was alive, and I had more time to do what I wished, I used to be 
awake at night as much as in the day-time.” 

“Your mind must be fuller of light than most people’s, if you can 
see it only in the darkness.” 

“T am light-minded—is that what you mean ? . 

“No, I am serious, You never are serious except when you are 
angry.” 

“If Iam never serious, I must be light-minded. Very likely 
I am light-headed, too, sometimes ; mother has often told me so. 
I like to be out in the rain, and to get my feet wet and muddy. I 
should like to have been a soldier in my father’s regiment ; he said 
I would make a good soldier.” 

“ And shoot Frenchmen? ” 

“T prefer killing with a sword. Washing dishes and marketing 
becomes tiresome after a while. I shall probably kill the baker or 
the greengrocer some day ; I havé a terrible temper, and if I don’t let 
it have its way once ina while it will become worse. Hitherto I have 
only broken dishes ; but that is not terrible enough.” 

“T’ll be hanged if I can understand you,” said Lancaster, after a 
pause. 

** You are such a handsome man, you don’t need to understand 
people. The object of understanding people is to get the better of 
them ; but when one is handsome, people open their doors at once.” 

“Then, why don’t you open yours ?” 

“Tf I don’t, it is as much on your account as on mine.” 

“ How is that ?” 

* When I tell you that, I shall have told you a great deal. But 
why didn’t you protest that you had no notion you were handsome, ~ 
and that I wasa flatterer?” 

“‘T know I’m handsome, and I'm glad of it.” 

“ Do you often speak the truth like that ?” 

“You get more truth out of me than I suspected of being in me. 
But if, some day, you provoke me to some truth that I had better 
have kept to myself, it will be your fault.” 

“ I don’t think there is much danger. I like this first truth of 
yours. If I were handsome I should be glad of it, too. Ugly 
women are suspicious, designing, and jealous. They talk about the 
charms of a cultivated intelligence being superior, in the long run, 
to beauty. But beauty does not wait for the long run—it wins at 
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once, and lets the cultivated intelligence run on to Jericho, if it likes, 
I imagine most cultivated intelligences would be thankful to be fools, 
if they could afford it.” 

“ But beauty doesn’t always imply folly.” 

“ Oh, I am speaking of women !” 

“Thank you. But, speaking of women, what have you to say to 
the Marquise Desmoines, for instance ?” 

So, you know her?” 

“T heard you speak of her last night as being both beautiful and 
clever.” 

“ But, you know her?” 

“Tran across her abroad,” said Lancaster, with an indifferent air. 
But before saying it he had hesitated for a moment, and Marion had 
noticed the hesitation. 

“‘ How did you like the Marquis?” she inquired. 

“He was a very distinguished old gentleman, very punctilious, 
and very bilious. He always wore a red ribbon in his button-hole 
and sat in a large armchair ; and four times a day he had a glass of 
absinthe. ’Tis a wonder he lived so long.” 

“Oh, did he die?” 

“ He is dead.” 

“* What did you do then ?” 

“T did not know of it until a few days ago. He has been dead 
six months.” 

“Then, Perdita is in England!” said Marion rapidly, meeting 
Lancaster’s glance with her own. Except when she was angry, or for 
some other reason forgot herself, she habitually avoided another 
person’s glance. For she was of an extremely sensitive, nervous 
temperament, and the “ personal equation” of those with whom she 
conversed affected her more than physical contact would affect other 
people. 

At this point the dialogue was interrupted by a startling glare of 
lightning, succeeded almost immediately by a crash of thunder so 
loud and so heavy as to rattle the window in its frame and jar 
the floor on which they stood. Marion laughed, and, opening the 
window, leaned out. Mrs. Lockhart, who had fallen into a gentle 
doze in her chair, awoke with a little jump and an exclamation. 

“Oh, Marion . . . what has gone off? Mr. Grant? Why 
is the window open? Dear heart! is that the rain? He will be 
drenched to the skin, Mr. Lancaster.” 

“So will you, if you don’t shut the window,” said Lancaster to 
Marion. 
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She looked round and appeared to answer; but her words 
were inaiidible in the thunderpeal that accompanied them. The 
rain drove straight downwards with such force and weight that the 
drops might have been liquid lead. The sky was black. 

“‘T shall take an umbrella and go out and meet him,” Marion 
was now heard to say. 

“ Oh, my child, you are mad!” cried Mrs. Lockhart. “Do put 
cown the window, Mr. Lancaster.” 

Lancaster complied. Marion glanced at him with an odd, 
quizzical kind of a smile. He did not know what she meant ; but 
he joined Mrs. Lockhart in denouncing Marion’s project as impos- 
sible. 

“ He would be as wet as he is capable of being before you found 
him,” he said ; “‘ besides, he couldn’t use an umbrella on horseback ; 
and even if you knew where he was and which road he was coming 
by, it’s a hundred to one you’d miss him in a night like this.” 

“La! what a regiment of reasons,” she answered, with her short 
irregular laugh. “I only wantéd a reason for going out. As to 
being of use to Mr. Grant, ’twould be but a chance, of course ; but 
so is everything, for that matter.” 

She did not persist in her intention, however, but began to move 
restlessly about the room, and made no answer to several remarks 
that her mother and Lancaster addressed to her. 

When nearly half an hour had passed away, her bearing and 
aspect suddenly changed ; she went swiftly out of the room, shutting 
the door behind her. Then the outside door was heard to open, and 
Marion’s step going down to the gate, which was likewise flung back. 
Then, after a minute’s silence, the sound of voices ; and Lancaster, 
peering out of the window, saw, by the aid of an accommodating 
flash of lightning, Marion and Mr. Grant (who was without his hat) 
coming up the paved way to the porch. ° 

“What a strange thing!” he exclaimed. ‘ How could she possi- 
bly have known he was coming?” 

“‘ Marion has wonderful ears,” said Mrs. Lockhart, with a sigh, as 
if the faculty were in some way deleterious to the possessor of it. 
But Lancaster thought that something else besides fine hearing was 
involved in this matter. 

The girl now came in, her cheeks flushed, her hair, face, and 
shoulders wet, conducting Mr. Grant with her arm under his. He 
was splashed and smeared with mud, and looked very pale ; but he 
smiled, and said with his usual courteousness, “I am not going to 
spoil your carpet and chairs, dear madam. I do but show you my 
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plight, like a truant schoolboy who has tumbled into the gutter ; and 
then I retire for repairs.” 

“No: you shall sit down here,” said Marion, determinedly but 
quietly ; and in despite of himself she led him to the stuffed easy- 
chair which her mother had just quitted, and forced him into it. 
“Mr. Grant has had some hurt,” she added to the others ; and to 
Lancaster, “‘Go up to his room and bring down his dressing-gown. 
Mother, get some water heated in the kitchen. I will attend to him.” 

Her manner to the old man was full of delicate and sympathetic 
tenderness ; to the others, of unceremonious authority. Lancaster 
went on his errand with a submissive docility that surprised himself. 
He had seen a great deal of Marion in the last few hours ; but he 
was not sure that he had seen into her very far. 

When he returned with the dressing-gown, Marion had got Mr. 
Grant’s coat off, and was wiping the mud from a bruised place on 
his right hand with her wetted handkerchief. ‘ Nothing dangerous, 
thank God!” she was saying, in a soothing undertone, as Lancaster 
approached. 

“You got a fall?” asked the latter of the elder man, who nodded 
in reply. Marion said brusquely, “ Don’t you see that he is too 
exhausted to talk? Wait, and you will know everything.” 

In truth, Mr. Grant appeared a good deal shaken, and for several 
minutes could do little more than accept passively the ministrations 
bestowed upon him. Marion continued to direct the operations, the 
others assisting with abundant good-will. At last Mr. Grant said, 

“Tt is very pleasant to find you all so kind—to be so well taken 
care of. I fear I’m ruining your chair, Mrs. Lockhart. There was 
really no need for this. I am none the worse, except for the loss of 
ahat. Thank you, my dear, you are very good.” 

“ Have you had your dinner?” inquired Mrs. Lockhart. 

“Yes, I am obliged to you, madam. I was belated, and . 

But you must hear my adventure. I thought the highwaymen days 
were over in this neighbourhood.” 

“T wish I had been with you!” murmured Marion resentfully. 

“ Highwaymen? oh!” faltered Mrs. Lockhart. 

“ My highwayman was not so ceremonious as the best of the old- 
fashioned ones,” continued Mr. Grant, smiling. “ He came upon me 
just before the storm broke. I heard his horse overtaking me at a 
gallop, and I drew aside to let him pass. But he rode right against 
me—he was mounted on a very powerful animal—and nearly threw 
me down. As I turned towards him, he held a pistol in his hand 
and fired at me. The ball knocked off my hat, and missed me. I 
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had a heavy riding-whip, and -I struck at him with it. I think I 
must have hit him across the wrist ; at all events, he dropped the 
pistol. Neither of us had spoken a word. It was at that moment 
that the first flash of lightning came. It showed me that he was a 
large man, dressed in dark clothes ; he put his arm across his face, 
as if to prevent my seeing it. The thunder was very loud, and my 
horse plunged and burst his girths ; and I slipped to the ground. 
What with the rain and the noise, and the suddenness of it all, I 
was confused, and hardly knew what happened for a few moments. 
When I got on my feet again I was alone ; my highwayman had 
disappeared ; and so had my horse, though I picked it up on the 
toad later.” 

“He may have thought, from your falling, that he had not 
missed his shot after all,” said Lancaster. 

“Tt was the lightning that frightened him away,” said Marion. 
“ He counted on darkness, and dared not risk recognition.” 

“How did you get home? did you have to walk?” asked Mrs. 
Lockhart. 

“Only a short distance. A waggon happened to come along, 
and the driver gave me a lifi as faras the corner And there Marion 
met me. What spirit told you I was coming, my dear?” 

Marion replied only by a smile. 

“Tt seems singular,” remarked Lancaster, “that he should have 
ridden at you and fired at once, instead of going through the 
customary formality of inquiring whether you preferred your life to your 
purse. Those fellows are usually more cautious, for their own sakes.” 

““He was as much afraid of having his voice heard as of having 
his face seen,” said Marion. ‘He wished to kill Mr. Grant more 
than to rob him. You didn’t have much money with you, did you?” 

“* Not much, as it happened, my dear; though, as I had been to 
the Bank, whoever had taken the trouble to follow my movements 
might have inferred that I did have.” 

“The Bendibow Bank?” demanded Marion. 

“Yes ; I introduced myself to your friend Sir Francis.” 

Lancaster chanced to be looking at Marion, and noticed a 
troubled expression pass across her face. She laid her hand lightly 
on Mr. Grant’s shoulder, and passed it down his arm ; the action 
seemed at once affectionate and reproachful. ‘ You disapprove of 
that, don’t you?” the young man said to her, smiling. 

The question appeared to annoy her: “I am glad he got home,” 
she said coldly. Then she got up and went out of the room, 


(Zo be continued.) 





THE 
BARGAIN WITH THE QUEEN. 


VERYBODY who has read Rabelais will have a genial recol- 
lection of the giant Gargantua. With that minute precision 
which not unfrequently accompanies the art of romancing, we are 
told that the giant required merely for the body of his shirt 900 ells 
of linen, whilst 200 more went to the gussets ; 406 ells of velvet went 
to make a pair of shoes, which required 1,100 cow-hides for the 
soles. His toothpick was an elephant’s tusk, and precisely 17,913 
cows were daily milked for his sustenance. Being the creation of a 
Frenchman, he was of course fond of salad, and once incidentally 
swallowed five pilgrims (and their staff) who had got up among the 
leaves of the lettuce that grew for his refection. 

It was said at the time that herein Rabelais desired to call atten- 
tion to the extravagance of the Court, and to the large sums drawn 
from the people for the pleasure of their sovereign. Such a fable 
drawn with similar application to this country at the present time 
would fall exceedingly flat. We have no extravagance at the Court 
to deplore. Rather it is among the many recommendations of 
royalty that an example of frugality is set before us in thé highest 
place in the kingdom. 

Nevertheless, there arises from time to time brief but fierce 
controversy on the question of that portion of the national revenue 
directly appropriated for the use and pleasure of the Royal Family. 
Fortunately, when Queen Victoria came to the throne the question 
was in considerable measure removed from the field of controversy 
by a settlement of the Civil List. Once for all a given sum was set 
aside for the maintenance of the Royal Household and the replenish- 
ment of the privy purse, and there it might reasonably have been 
thought the business ended. 

But this expectation is not realised, and that the question 
periodically comes up for discussion we know, for at the present 
time we happen to be on the verge of a fresh wrangle. Her Majesty 
has enjoyed in exceptional degree the blessedness that pertains to 
the quiver-full. Sons and daughters, as they grow up, first reach 
their majority, and with great regularity thereafter enter upon the 
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state of matrimony. Each of these occasions, satisfactory in itself, 
is tempered to that shorn lamb the British taxpayer by a fresh 
demand upon the earnings which in many cases he finds barely 
sufficient to cover the cost of his own household. He learns that 
when, more than forty years ago, a pledge was given in his name to 
set apart considerably over a third of a million sterling per annum 
for the maintenance of the Queen and her household, the bargain 
did not include the maintenance of Her Majesty’s children after they 
had reached their twenty-first year. 

The recurrent occasions when the question has been raised in the 
House of Commons have been marked by significant protests and 
eloquent divisions. The latter, there is no doubt, do not represent in 
any adequate manner the feeling throughout the country. There are 
many reasons which may make it awkward for a member of the House 
of Commons to join the stalwart little band which boldly stands 
forth and makes its protest whenever the hand is again thrust into 
the pocket of the taxpayer to draw out large sums on further account 
of the maintenance of the Royal Family. One argument which eases 
the conscience of many and permits them to vote with Ministers is, 
that they are representatives of their constituencies as a whole ; and 
whilst some portion openly speak their minds on the question, the 
great majority are dumb. Therefore they feel at liberty to suppose 
that these approve the vote, and they act accordingly. A still larger 
number abstain from voting, and in recent times, during which these 
applications have recurred at brief intervals, it is rarely more than 
one-half of the House of Commons who go the length of voting in 
favour of the proposed grant. The largest number got together to 
approve such a vote was in the case of the dowry of the Princess 
Louise, for which 352 voted, a triumph doubtless largely due to the 
exceptional popularity of what was at the time regarded as a love- 
match. When, five months later, in the same session, it was the 
cruel fortune of Mr, Gladstone to come forward with a fresh demand 
for £15,000 a year for Prince Arthur, only 208 members could be 
whipped up to carry the vote. In 1873, the question being the 
granting of a similar annuity for the Duke of Edinburgh, not more 
than 162 members voted for the proposal—something less than a 
quarter of the representatives of the People. 

It may be useful at the present time, when the public mind is 
once more turned to the subject, to review the history and actual 
conditions of the relations of the sovereign with the People from the 
point of view of the Civil List. A good deal of nonsense is talked on 
the subject, and persons desirous of forming a just judgment of 
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the case, and therefore frankly reviewing facts, will probably be 
accused of disloyalty. That is a charge they will share in very dis- 
tinguished company. This question of the Civil List, and of the 
periodical augmentations in the shape of annuities and dowries, was 
not born yesterday, nor even with the reign of Her present Majesty, 
and there have not been wanting in times past men prepared to deal 
with it according to the dictates of common sense and upon the 
ruthless principles of arithmetic. So long ago as 1792 the question 
was before the then Parliament, being raised in respect of the esta- 
blishment of the Duke of York. Charles James Fox was in favour 
of the proposed vote, and he put the whole question into a nutshell 
when he declared that “the first question should be, Is the Civil 
List inadequate to the purposes of fully maintaining and support- 
ing the children of the Crown?” That was the question ninety 
years ago, and that is precisely the question to-day. Of course, if the 
answer be in the negative, there is an end of controversy, and what 
the House of Commons would have to consider would be whether 
it were more convenient to increase the amount of the Civil List, or 
to continue the course now adopted of voting annuities and dowries 
when individual claim is made. If the question be answered in the 
affirmative, it might be supposed that there also wou!d be an end of 
the controversy. 

The Civil List was settled immediately on the accession of the 
Queen in 1837. Before the close of that year it was ordered by the 
House of Commons “that the accounts of income and expenditure 
of the Civil List from the 1st of January to the 31st of December, 
1836, with an estimate of the probable future charge of the Civil List 
of Her Majesty, be referred to a select committee of 21 members.” 
The heads of the various departments of the household of William 
1V. were ordered to furnish full particulars of the expenditure of the 
year 1836. These appear to have been gone through pretty closely 
by the committee, who very faithfully tcok the total charges in the 
various departments in the late King’s household, and with slight 
variation fixed them as the amount to be thereafter allowed for the 
same department in the household of the Queen. The net result 
was that the committee appropriated a total annual allowance of 
£385,000 “for the support of Her Majesty’s household, and of the 
honour and dignity of the Crown of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” 

The amount was subdivided in the following manner :— 


FIRST CLASS. 
Ter Majesty’s Privy Purse : . . , 


. £60,000 
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SECOND CLASS. 
Household Salaries :— 
Lord Chamberlain's Department 
Lord Steward’s ditto 
Master of the Horse's ditto 
Mistress of the Robes’ ditto 


THIRD CLASS. 
Tradesmen’s Bills :—viz. 
Lord Chamberlain’s Department 
Lord Steward’s ditto 
Master of the Horse's ditto 
Mistress of the Robes’ ditto 


FOURTH CLASS. 
Royal Bounty and Special Services 
Alms and Charity . . . 
FIFTH CLASS. 
Pensions not exceeding £1,200 in the aggregate may be 
granted, annually, by [ler Majesty. 
SIXTIIT CLASS. 


Unappropriated Money. 8,040 


Total ° ° e ° + 385,000 


The plan adopted by the committee was reasonable enough as 
the basis of an arrangement. They must get at the possible cost in 
some way, and to look into the accounts actually running was a 
means as good as any other. But the fashion in which the list was 
adapted will appear in a single incident. In the year 1836 the 
amount of tradesmen’s bills in the Lord Chamberlain’s department 
was £41,898. But it so happened that in that year William IV., 
unconscious of his approaching end, had spent a large sum of money 
in “ doing up” his residences. Here are items which show how the 


money was disposed of :— 


Upholsterers and Cabinet-makers. ‘ e , ° ‘ - £11,331 
Joiners and Blind-makers . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,038 
Carpet Manufacturers ° 225 
Locksmiths, Ironmongers, and Anmearen ‘ ‘ . ‘ : ‘ 4,119 
Clock-makers and Opticians. ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . . 895 
Pianoforte-makers and Ongan-builders ° . ° . , ; 356 
Japanners : 654 
Lamp and Lustre Manufacturers . : ° : ‘ » os 263 
Paper-hangers . . ; 898 
Artists, Decorators, and Heraldic Painters. 400 


£20,234 


It might be supposed the committee would take into account these 
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exceptional circumstances, and would have argued that the young 
Queen was not likely to spend over £11,000 every year with the up- 
holsterers, nor nearly £1,000 with the paper-hangers. But, strictly 
bound by the narrow principle they had laid down for themselves, 
the committee not only accepted this extraordinary expenditure as 
the average cost to be looked forward to from year to year through 
the reign then entered upon, but threw in a couple of sovereigns to 
make even money. 

Another example of what may be called clear profit made by the 
Civil List of to-day, as compared with that on which it was ostensibly 
founded, is to be noted in respect of the Lord Steward’s department. 
William IV. had his Civil List charged with the expense of maintaining 
the royal gardens, which in 1836 cost £10,569. That is a charge now 
borne by the State, the royal parks and pleasure-gardens figuring 
every year for a large sum in the estimates. The estimates also from 
time to time show large items for purchase, commissioning, and 
maintaining the royal yachts. 

It will be seen, from a reference to the particulars of the estimates 
for the Royal Household, that everything is provided for on a scale 
of liberality designed to meet those charges which are usually con- 
nected in the vulgar mind with the magnificent hospitality of a 
royal establishment. By a happy accident, the bearing of which has 
subsequently been seen, a provision was introduced in the Act settling 
the Civil List, by which it was arranged that, in the event of any one 
department not being able in a single year to spend the sum allotted 
to it, it might at the general balance pass over the surplus to some 
other department. It is a proposition of at least mathematical pro- 
priety that, viewing the Civil List as settled in 1837, one of two things 
must since have happened. Either the amount then fixed upon 
must at one time have been found too little for the support of Her 
Majesty’s household, and the due maintenance of the honour and 
dignity of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or at 
others it must have proved alarmingly excessive. At the time it was 
fixed, it was done with an eye to the maintenance of the Court 
according to ordinary precedent. William IV. was not an extrava- 
gant king, but he fulfilled all those duties of ceremony and hospi- 
tality which have from time immemorial pertained to the royal state. 
The same fact held good up to within the last twenty years of 
Queen Victoria’s reign. The Court was kept up with at least 
a moderate measure of splendour. The Queen lived in the midst 
of her Court, and showed herself from time to time to her people, 
surrounded with all the attributes of royalty. For reasons which 
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everyone deplores and respects, it has pleased the Queen for twenty 
years to live in a state of seclusion, sometimes absolute, but of late, 
more particularly during the supremacy of Lord Beaconsfield, oc- 
casionally varied by public appearance at the opening of Parlia- 
ment and one or two other spectacular displays. But for all 
practical purposes the ceremonial duties of the Sovereign have teen 
abrogated ; and inasmuch as it is possible for royal ceremonial to 
maintain the honour and dignity of the crown in the United King- 
dom, those attributes must have suffered. 

At the same time it follows with equal certainty that the expense 
of maintaining the Royal Household cannot have been equal to what 
it was previous to 1860. In these circumstances, and but for that 
happy thought of enabling the head of one department to pay over 
to a colleague any sums that may be in his hand as surplus at 
the end of the year, there would have been an extraordinary 
plethora in the various departments of the Royal Household. But 
here is followed a system which existsin other departments of the State, 
though there it is unfortunately rarely called into play. When the 
House of Commons votes a particular sum for a department, and 
such department finds that, owing to circumstances over which, 
doubtless, the officials have no control, the whole sum cannot be spent 
within the financial year, the surplus is paid back to the Treasury. 
A parallel case happens in the Queen’s household. ‘The accounts 
being audited and the surpluses ascertained, these are in due course 
handed over to the Keeper of the Privy Purse. It cannot be quite 
strictly said that this is the money of the Sovereign. It has been 
set apart by a solemn vote of the House of Commons for particuiar 
purposes. Owing to peculiar circumstances of a private nature 
these purposes remaining unfulfilled, the money is not wanted. It 
would not do for the Lord Chamberlain to put his surplus into his 
pocket, nor for the Lord Steward to appropriate his, nor for the 
Master of the Horse to ride off with his. Failing the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who certainly does not get it, the Privy Purse 
seems to be the natural reservoir for the tricklings from these several 
surcharged founts. 

The allowance of £60,000 a year for the Privy Purse is the 
carrying out of a commendable generosity with which a great nation 
treats its Sovereign. Every want of the Sovereign is already pro- 
vided for. She has houses to live in, horses to ride, food and wine 
provided in abundance, servants all paid, £13,000 a year set aside 
for her dispensations in charity, and a small balance of over £8,000a 
year left for contingencies ; and all this with that exceedingly liberal 
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estimate of expenses indicated by the particulars given of the bills i in 
the Lord Chamberlain’s department. 

It will not appear clear to the ordinary mind what channels of 
expenditure the Queen finds for this £60,000 allotted for the Privy 
Purse, nor would it in some circumstances be any business for the 
ordinary mind to trouble itself with the problem. But the question 
is thrust upon the public by the repeated demand for fresh supplies 
made on account of the Royal Family; and as Mr. Fox, neither whose 
statesmanship nor whose loyalty can be called in question, has put 
it, “the question is, Is the Civil List inadequate to the purposes of 
fully maintaining and supporting the children of the Crown ?” 

We have seen that every possible want of the Household is 
liberally provided for, with a trifling sum of £8,009 in supplement 
of £60,000 for the Privy Purse. But that by no means repre- 
sents the private income of the lady on behalf of whose children 
a fresh demand.is now made on the taxpayer. On the accession of 
Her Majesty the Civil List was arranged on the basis described. 
There was added as a sort of bonus the revenues of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. This of course is a national estate, the property of the 
People. But, with a generosity not here or elsewhere, as far as I 
know, called in question, it was bestowed upon the Queen for her 
private use and benefit. Since its appropriation the revenues of the 
estate have more than doubled. I have not at hand the figures of 
1837, but ten years later, in 1847, the net revenues of the Duchy 
were £29,000. In 1878 they had reached to £63,000 ; and on the 
31st December, 1880, the last date on which the accounts are 
published, the net receipts from this were £78,177, all of which goes 
to the Queen for her private use. In addition to these items, there 
is a capital sum of a quarter of a million which just thirty years ago a 
person named Neild bequeathed to the Queen for her personal use. 

If from these data we attempt to ascertain the means at the dis- 
posal of Her Majesty for family objects, we reach this conclusion : 
Civil List, £60,000 ; Duchy of Lancaster, 478,000 ; interest at £3 
per cent. on the Neild bequest, £7,500. This gives a total of 
£145,000 a year, for the spending of which anxious thought fails to 
discover any possibility on the part ot a lady living in the manner 
adopted by the Queen. 

In endeavouring to answer the sina put by Mr. Fox, 
I am careful to eliminate anything in the form of conjecture. 
The three items from which this total of the Queen’s personal 
and private income is derived are set forth either as Parliamen- 
fary estimates or in official documents. The £59,009 from the 
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Privy Purse is the most familiar sum. Ministers of the Crown and 
others, who from their point of duty very properly endeavour to 
minimise facts, are accustomed to keep this figure in the forefront, 
as if it were the only source of the private income of the Queen. I 
quote the figures of the revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster from the 
balance-sheet issued on the authority of the right honourable gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Duchy. As for the Neild bequest, the 
will of that eccentric legatee was proved in Doctors’ Commons by the 
Keeper of Her Majesty’s Privy Purse and other executors on 
October 24, 1852, and the estate was sworn under £250,000. 

But it would be an insult to common sense to suppose that these 
items compose the full tale of the private income of the Queen. It 
is clear that the amount allotted by Parliament in 1837 for the main- 
tenance of the Royal Household cannot be spent in the circumstances 
of the semi-retirement in which it pleases the Sovereign to live. 
There must needs be, year after year, great savings in the various 
departments, for which, as we have seen, special provision is made, 
with the object of appropriating them to other accounts. This has 
been going on for twenty years, and within that period the accumu- 
lated savings of the Privy Purse must have reached enormous pro- 
portions. 

But, supposing that this, which is admittedly only conjecture, should 
be altogether baseless, and that by some means, certainly invisible 
to the public eye and not comprehensible to the ordinary business 
mind, the sum allotted for the Royal Household on the basis of ordi- 
nary State pageant has been spent during a period when, as it were, 
the windows of the royal palaces are clouded with newspaper, the head 
of the household is out of town, the carriages are put down, and the 
servants are on board wages. Let us put altogether out of account 
the general Household allowances, and take only the private sources 
of income derived from the Privy Purse, the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
the interest on the Neild bequest. These accumulations, year after 
year, for a period—not to go further back than 1860—of twenty-one 
years must form an embarrassment of riches which it would be 
awkward to wrap up in a napkin, if indeed any napkin were large 
enough to hold it, and bury in the garden at Balmoral or in the 
vaults of Windsor Castle. “What has become of this vast and accu- 
mulating surplus? Here, again, we need not indulge in conjecture. 
In 1873 a Bill was brought in by the Solicitor-General in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s then Government, which was passed through the Commons 
very quietly in the closing months of the last session of a worn-out 
Parliament. It was called the Crown Private Estates Bill, and the 
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simple object of it was to enable Queen Victoria, or any successor 
on the throne, to accumulate property, and to give or bequeath it in 
the form of realty or personalty, as an ordinary individual might do. 

This, it will be at once seen, was a notable blow at a fundamental 
principle of the Constitution. Rightly or wrongly, Parliament, but 
slowly overcoming its well-founded jealousy of hereditary sovereigns, 
had set its face against their holding or accumulating money. A 
simple principle in money matters established between the People 
and the Sovereign was, that, whilst one pledged itself to provide in 
liberal measure for the wants of the other, it was careful that there 
should be no hoarding of funds which in moments of emergency 
might be used either secretly or openly to subvert the liberties of the 
nation. To put it briefly, it is the wholesome principle on which the 
hospitable board is spread. Those who are bidden as guests may 
eat as much as they like, but must pocket none. 

The Crown Private Estates Bill of 1873 simply repeals this old 
constitutional undertaking. Possibly, and indeed probably, the 
original cause had ceased to exist. It is not easy at this time .of day 
to conceive circumstances under which the Sovereign might use his 
or her private wealth to hire force against the People or to bribe to 
its hurt. ‘That is a question widely apart from the one under con- 
sideration. It is enough that the mere fact of the passing of this 
Act discloses the condition of affairs in respect of the Privy Purse. 
If the private fortune of the Queen had not become too unwieldy for 
investment through indirect channels that might suffice in ordinary . 
circumstances, there would have been no need for such a Bill to be 
presented to the Commons. This Bill became law, and for more 
than eight years Her Majesty has been at liberty to go into the 
market, and invest a yearly income which accumulates as a snowball 
regularly propelled through rich fields of snow increases to mon- 
strous girth. 

It would be idle to indulge in wild guesses as to what the Queen’s 
income may be when we add the interest of accumulated savings 
to the ordinary sources. Figures are supplied that indicate the true . 
state of affairs, and anyone accustomed to the miracles of compound 
interest may form his own estimate. I am content to take my stand 
on the £145,000 which Her Majesty now receives over and above 
all possible and conceivable charges for household expenses, and 
submit that, with this im view, we must answer Mr. Fox’s question 
in the affirmative. 

By a happy coincidence, the sum available for appropriation in 


this natural manner would very nearly meet the exigencies of the 
U2 
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case. The Princess Royal draws £8,000 a year; the Prince and 
Princess of Wales have between them £50,000; the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, £25,000; the Duke of Connaught, £25,000; Princess 
Helena, £6,000; Princess Louise,a similar sum; and Prince Leopold, 
£15,000. These make a total of £135,000 per year. It is now 
proposed to add to Prince Leopold’s £15,000 an additional 
£10,000, which would bring the total demand upon the head of 
the family to £145,000—a sum so near that available that there 
could be no difficulty in amicably adjusting the small balance in a 
family council. It will be seen that such an arrangement could in 
n> measure incommode Her Majesty. She would still have 
£325,000 a year to spend, putting entirely out of account any 
interest from accumulated savings. 

This is, however, an offhand arrangement which it does not come 
within reasonable probability to suppose would be adopted, or even 
seriously discussed. It would be said that it is none of our business, 
and that we have no more right to interfere with the family arrange- 
ments of Queen Victoria than with those of our next-door neighbour. 
That is quite true ; but it is equally true, when the British taxpayer 
is asked for a fresh subsidy in relief of family arrangements, that 
he has the melancholy right to look into the matter in the same 
way as he might examine any other proposed business transaction. 
There is no argument in such favour with official advocates of these 
advances as that they are made in fulfilment of “a bargain with 
the Queen.” Mr. Gladstone has been in times past, and doubtless 
will be in the forthcoming debate, particularly emphatic in his declara- 
tion that when the Civil List was settled the nation entered into 
“a bargain with the Queen.” Mr. Peter Taylor—in one of those 
manly protests against these incursions on the national purse, the credit 
of which will be more fully, or at least more openly, acknowledged 
in history than in contemporary comment—has boldly traversed this 
argument. In his speech in 1871 0n the proposed dowry of 
Princess Louise Mr. Taylor is thus reported:—“ The right of the 
House of Commons to discuss and decide upon this question in all its 
bearings and phases had been called in question by the assertion that 
the refusal of the proposition of the Government would be a breach 
of faith to the Crown. It had been more than hinted that the 
Civil List granted on the accession of Her Majesty was the result of 
a bargain, by which, for the greater convenience of the Sovereign, 
the Crown lands have been handed over to the Government to farm 
and administer, on condition that a Civil List equivalent in amount 
should be provided in their stead. Now, in his view of the case, 
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such statement was quite inexact and wholly unconstitutional, as he 
would directly bring the highest authority to prove. In voting the 
Civil List, Parliament was in no degree bound to do anything what- 
ever beyond what in its wisdom it should deem sufficient to uphold 
the dignity of the country and the Sovereign. No reason could be 
shown for granting to the Crown more than in the opinion of this 
House was necessary, simply because the Crown lands were the pro- 
perty of the State, and were in no sense the personal property of the 
Sovereign.” 

In this connection Mr. Taylor quoted, not for the last time, the 
dictum of Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in 1857. In supporting a proposal for the dowry of the Princess 
Royal he laid down this weighty principle: “ It has been deemed a 
matter of policy in this country to strip and denude the Sovereign 
of all hereditary property, and to render him during his life entirely 
dependent upon the bounty of Parliament.” 

These views would certainly seem more in unison with the consti- 
tution of a free country than those which allege the Sovereign has 
hereditary proprietorial rights, and they will perhaps be accepted as 
answering the arguments which it is the misfortune of Mr. Gladstone’s 
official position that he must put forward. Apart from this, it will 
occur to the candid mind that the introduction of the bargain argu- 
ment is exceedingly unfortunate. A bargain cannot be all on one 
side, and if it be admitted that the Sovereign has any hereditary rights 
in what are called Crown lands, it must also be conceded that in 
apportioning certain sums of money for particular purposes—which 
the committee of 1837 described as “‘ for the support of Her Majesty’s 
Household and the honour and dignity of the Crown of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ”—an undertaking was given 
on the other side that the sums apportioned for this definitive pur- 
pose should be spent in its fulfilment. 

The question of allowances to members of the Royal Family, 
regarded as one of policy, lies within very narrow limits. In the 
earlier years of the century, after the death of the Princess Charlotte, 
a natural anxiety was displayed to secure the succession, and pro- 
positions were held out to various more or less eligible members of 
the family forthwith to marry. There was accordingly quite a rush 
of royal marriages, which led to debates that are well worth the study 
of any member of the present House who may presently be called 
upon to vote on the clause for an additional annuity to Prince 
Leopold. Lord Brougham, then in the Commons, spoke on the 
- question of the marriage of the Duke of Kent, and on the proposal, 
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modest as compared with the demands of the present day, to make 
him an allowance of £6,000 a year. Mr. Brougham declared “he 
was justified in saying that, while the House would not hesitate to 
vote some allowance to those members of the Royal Family whom it 
was desirable to see married, and who could not be enabled other- 
wise to contract marriages, so they were bound by their duty to their 
constituents to refuse grants to those to whom they were not 
necessary. .. . It was also understood that Her Majesty had very 
considerable property. It was natural for those in the family who 
had saved to help the others.” Even with more precise bearing upon 
the condition of events at the present day was the case put by 
another member, Mr. Curwen, a man whose name does not fill a 
large place in history, but who was known among his contemporaries 
as one who possessed in large measure that sound common sense 
which distinguishes the cultured agriculturist. Mr. Curwen—who to 
the Parliament of 1817 held something of the relation of Mr. C. S. 
Read to the Parliament of 1874—said “he did not know that he 
had ever acceded to any pledge by which he was bound in all cases 
to make a provision for every branch of the Royal Family when a 
marriage was about to take place. . . . Had not theillustrious Duke 
parents? Was not Her Majesty in possession of a very considerable 
sum derived from the privy purse ?” 

This is a variation, or rather a modification, of the question 
put by Charles James Fox, and it does not appear to leave anything 
else to be said. Mr. Curwen’s case in 1817 is the case of every 
M.P. in 1882, and by an odd coincidence the two questions with 
which the honourable member supplemented the definition of his 
position are those which rise to the lips of everyone when they 
consider this latest demand for a vote on account of the children 
of Queen Victoria. They are not always articulately uttered, the 
Parliaments of Queen Victoria being apparently more courtly than 
those of George III. But it seems well, not less in the interest of 
royalty than of the nation, that discussion of the question should 
not be stifled, nor its true bearings obscured. 

HENRY W. LUCY. 





LITERARY LIKENESS. 


“ J] T is a courteous, ingenuous modesty to acknowledge by whom 

thou hast profited, but thou art worthy reproofe if thou dost 
conceale the name, and dost arrogate to thyselfe the labour and 
invention of another.” Nothing could be in better harmony with 
common sense, if, as Lord Lytton would have it, common sense is 
the constant crystallization of just thought—so long as it is applied to 
the age in which it was said. But then, dem guod duo faciunt, non est 
idem. And the necessities of the generation require the presentation 
of literary results in a modern condensed form as much as they 
require the concentration of the business energy of a year of the 
eighteenth in a week of the nineteenth century, or the compression 
of force in the locomotive engine. There would seem, therefore, 
ground for the censure of Sir Walter Scott on that “laborious 
dulness ” which delights to trace resemblances between considerable 
authors. 

But, indeed, this tracing has its distinctive uses. It is at times a 
curious comment on history, or even the strong expression of an 
historical fact. When we see almost within the compass of a genera- 
tion Bacon calling to mind that “one of the seven! was wont to say 
that laws were like cobwebs, where the small flies were caught, and 
the great brake through ;” the now forgotten Richard Brathwayte, 
in his “‘ Fly from Care,” singing :— 

Should I sigh, because I see 

Laws like spider-webs to be ; 

Where lesser flies are quickly ta’en 

While the great break out again? 
Massinger making Order describe Sir Giles in “ A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts”: 


He frights men out of their estates 
And breaks through all law-nets made to curb ill men, 
As they were cobwebs; No man dares reprove Aim ; 
and Warre, in his prosaic “ Corruption and Deficiency of the Lawes of 
England,” asking: “ Who knows not that the web of the law entangles 
the small flies, and dismisseth the great ?”—when we see these, with 
? Rather Anacharsis, the Scythian, 
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others to the like purpose, condemning, but with sufficient freedom 
to condemn, a particular defect in the laws, we appreciate the early 
Stuart period, if we are wise, in the light of which the fact that under- 
lies these sayings is a ray. For this is a particular defect quite apart 
from that general tendency to inequality which the author of “ The 
Dispensary ” associated with 
That most celebrated place 

Where angry Justice shows her awful face ; 

Where little villains must submit to fate, 

That great ones may enjoy the world in state. 

There is a second distinctive advantage in raarking coincidences. 
It tends to show the essential unity of mankind—not, of course, 
where the mere copyist or servile translator is concerned, though 
even here something might be urged, but (as well as in the method 
and process of working in the human mind) in those instances which, 
beyond the cavils of the most ungracious, are wholly undesigned. 
To borrow from the page of history more than we have lent : when 
Witsen and Dykvelt appeared at Westminster on their mission of 
congratulation to William, they were met with unusual frankness and 
cordiality. But it was rather by the Dutch applause than by English 
popularity that, as Macaulay tells, the King was touched. “ Here,” 
said he, “the cry is all Hosannah to-day, and will, perhaps, be 
crucify to-morrow.” The Tory poet, Richard Duke, in his unfinished 
poem, “ The Review,” had only a few years before applied the same 
illustration to Royal James :— 

Was not of old the Jewish rabble’s cry, 
Hosannah first, and after crucify ? 

Nothing occurs without its parallel. Tacitus relates that when 
Augustus was dead, Tiberius wished to have himself nominated 
Emperor. Messalla Valerius moved— Renovandum per annos 
sacramentum in nomen Tiberii;” whereupon, Tiberius, with a view 
to disclaim all foreknowledge of Valerius’s intention, and affecting a 
disrelish for the honour proposed, asked, “Num, se mandante, eam 
sententiam promisisset?” M. Valerius replied that “sponté dixisse; 
neque in iis que ad rempublicam pertinerent, consiliv nisi suo 
usurum, vel cum periculo offensionis.” Now, in our own country 
Ludlow tells us that when Col. William Jephson moved that 
Cromwell be made King, Cromwell reproached him ; on which the 
other replied “that, while he was permitted the honour of sitting in 
that House, Ae must desire the liberty to discharge his conscience, though 
his opinion should happen to displease.” 

Analogies of this description are frequent enough, but very 
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different in number to those occurring in literature. There is not an 
age so remote, of which we have any the least authentic record, that 
does not show similarities in thought and expression between the 
literature of that and of ayet remoter age. An unknown author, 
cited by Porphyry, composed a treatise accusing Herodotus of having 
borrowed entire passages in his description of Egypt. A philosopher 
of Alexandria, and a grammarian, Latinus, composed treatises, the 
former on the plagiarisms of Sophocles, the latter on those of 
Menander. Aéschines, according to Diogenes Laertius, assumed the 
authorship of ceitain dialogues of which he was not the author. 
Diodorus Siculus, if we may believe Salmasius, has copied entire 
pieces from Agatharchides. Plautus, Caecilius, Terence, on Jerome’s 
authority, took not merely lines, but entire sections from writers of 
an earlier age. Virgil is said to have been a mere compiler ; Cicero 
took from the Greeks. Euripides, Livy, Sallust, have been subject 
to a like reproach. Homer himself, as Eustathius in his commentary 
upon the Odyssey writes, is charged with “literary thieving” by 
Naucratis. Of the writings of St. Ambrose, some are full of the 
sayings of Origen ; others are from St. Basil. In the middle ages, 
Matthew of Westminster pillaged Matthew Paris, who in turn copied 
from Roger de Hoveden. Villani has borrowed from Malaspina 
without citing him. The Summa Theologie of Thomas Aquinas is 
in great part from Vincent of Beauvais. Macrobius has transcribed 
much of Aulus Gellius. In the Eclogues of Calpurnius and 
Nemesius the same verses may be read. Aristotle, the property of 
others restored, would be as the raven stripped of its borrowed 
colours. Plato in his Zimeus has copied largely from Philolaus. 
The books of the moderns are but centos of the ancients’ works. 

The attempted solutions of the practical difficulty of winning 
proper fame with such a condition of things as Solomon noticed, that 
there is nothing new under the sun, have been as fairly various as 
the narrow circumstances allow. Perhaps that of Sheridan Knowles 
was the least wise. ‘‘ With the classics of his own country,” we are 
told, “ he was little‘acquainted, as, from the moment that he became 
ambitious of authorship, he designedly abstained from reading them, 
lest he should be guilty of plagiarism.” Yet in Knowles at least the 
influence of Shakespeare is continually seen, and occasionally a 
rsemblance to others’ writings—doubtless accidental. Virginius 
presents his daughter, before Numitorius, to Icilius. She is 

A virgin, from whose lips a soul as pure 


Exhales, as eer responded to the blessing 
Breathed in a parent’s kiss. 
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The principal thought is in two exquisite verses of the strongest part 
of Marlowe’s “ Dr. Faustus ”— 


Sweet Helen! make me immortal with a kiss ! 
Her lips sucke forth my soule : see where it flies. 


The natural feelings of Sir Thomas Wyatt, though the passage, 
curiously enough, is a literal translation of one in Serafino, seem 
to have compelled their expression “ to his love when he had strived 
against her will” in the same sense— 


For to my mouth the first [kiss] my heart did suck ; 
The next shall clean out of my heart it pluck. 


And Dryden represents Almeyda as addressing Sebastian, pre- 
ferred by her to Muley Moluch, when that barbarian Emperor 
menaces Sebastian with death— 


How can we better die than close embraced, 
Sucking each other’s soul while we expire ? 


So, with original Pope, nothing could seem more appropriate than 
that Eloise should utter the impassioned lines— 


See my lips tremble and my eyeballs roll ; 
Suck my last breath, and catch my flying soul— 


which occur in Oldham’s earlier ‘“* Death of Adonis” in another 


shape— 
Kiss while I watch thy swimming eyeballs roll ; 
Watch thy last gasp, and catch thy flying soul. 


The problem seems to have presented itself in a slightly different 
form to the mind of the Rev. George Crabbe. His pious horror of 
“thieves of renown and pilferers of fame” hurried him into an 
apology for possible transgressions: in his large-heartedness, forgetful 
of the malevolence, and therefore the injustice, that whispers, ‘ qui 
s’excuse s'accuse.” “To borrowing from others I plead,” says he, 
also in a preface, “ with much confidence, ‘ not guilty.’ But while I 
claim exemption from guilt, I do not affirm that much of sentiment 
and much of expression may not be detected in the vast collection 
of English poetry; .... yet resemblances are sometimes so very 
striking that it requires faith in a reader to admit they were un- 
designed.” The reverend gentleman lived in an age when it was 
the fashion, as honest as ever fashions are, to lay great stress on the 
argument of design from coincidence : but surely no great exercise 
of faith will be needed to believe that because he has the line— 


He tried the luxury of doing good, 
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it is necessarily taken from Garth’s description of the Druids— 


Hard was their lodging, homely was their food, 
For all their luxury was doing good ; 


or that because “the Borough” reminds us— 
But monuments themselves memorials need, 
it is adapted from the Satires of Juvenal— 
Quandoquidem data sunt ipsis quoque fata sepulchris,— 


any more than that Byron should have had the passage in mind 
when, to his imagination, was presented some 


Half-forgotten grave 
Where the gray stones and unmolested grass 
Ages, but not oblivion, feebly brave. 


But if Byron did not read the prefaces of Crabbe, he undoubtedly 
did the dedications of Dryden—relying, no doubt, on what M. 
Nodier represents as forming a class of imitations without the pale 
of plagiarism, the translation of prose into poetry. Inthe dedication 
to the “ Rival Ladies,” Dryden says of the progress of the work :— 
“when it was only a confused mass of thoughts, tumbling over 
one another in the dark ; when the fancy was yet in its first work, 
- moving the sleeping images of things towards the light, there to be 
distinguished, and there either to be chosen or rejected by the 
judgment.” This in the ‘ Doge of Venice’ becomes— 


As yet ’tis but a chaos 
Of darkly-brooding thoughts ; my fancy is 
In her first work, more nearly to the light 
Holding the sleeping images of things, 
For the selection of the pausing judgment.” 


It is said by Milton that he only is a plagiary who knows not to 
improve. What was Milton’s art in this respect those can tell who 
have studied him and read Sylvester. The opening of “Il 
Penseroso,” compared with a piece on Sleep, is an instance :— 


Sylvester -— Milton :-— 
Morpheus gently rockt. Hence, vain deluding joys. 


found with gaudy shapes 


Confusedly about the silent bed, — fancies 
Fantastick swarms of dreams there possess 
hovered, As thick and numberless 
Green, red, and yellow, tawny, black, | As the gay motes that people the sun- 
and blue, beams, 
Some sacred, some profane; some 
false, some true, 
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They made no noyse; but right re- | Or likeliest hovering dreams 

semble may The fickle pensioners of Morpheus’ 
Th’ unnumber’d motes which in the | train. 

sun do play. 
The gaudy swarm of dreams is put to 

flight, &c. 
With what consummate art has the great author of “ Paradise Lost” 
generalised the too dispersed and fanciful descriptive “ green, red, 
and yellow,” &c., into the single word “ fickle,” and so pruned and 
re-disposed the entirety as to give it at once a richness and a sim- 
plicity far truer and far more striking than the wayward luxuriances 
of Joshua Sylvester would ever have permitted. The simile— 


As thick as motes in the sunne beams, 


occurs, by-the-by, in Chaucer ; and Thomson represents the sons 
of indolence to be 


As thick as idle motes in sunny ray. 


Shakespeare carries this moulding principle to an extent much 
greater than is commonly supposed: the calculations of Malone 
show prodigious figures, and the soundness of Voltaire’s position, 
that a good imitation is the most perfect originality. A good 
sample of the process is in the speech of Coriolanus— 
I say again, 

In soothing them, we nourish ‘gainst our senate 

The cockle of rebellion, insolence, sedition, 

Which we ourselves have plough’d for, sow’d, and scattered. 


North’s translation of Plutarch runs thus :—“ He said they nourished 
against themselves the naughtie seede and cockle of insolencie and 
sedition, which had been sowed and scattered abroade amongst the 
people.” This is to convey the very spirit of history; but it is 
scarcely so to transfer on the plan of Mason from Strada, or of 
Strada from Tacitus, the reflections occurring in an historical writer. 
An early and interesting example of borrowing from Shakespeare is 
in “The Mirror of Martyrs,” the performance of his contemporary 
John Weever— 


And all the armie, vent’rous, val’rous, bold, 
Hote on the spur, now in the spur lie cold: 


of which the original is in 2 King Henry IV. 

The reference to Malone reminds one of a complaint he had occasion 
more than once to make (a complaint reciprocated—probably unfairly), 
which he expresses, with the semi-conscious humour of indignation, in 
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his “ Inquiry into the Authenticity of the Ireland Papers.” “ Previous 
to my publication of this great poet’s works in 1790” (the reference 
is to Shakespeare, not to Ireland) “I had collected some curious 
circumstances relating to himself. . . which, according to the modern 
method of making books, after having been properly sliced and hashed 
and stewed, have been served up in a late work without any acknow- 
ledgment where the ingredients of the literary mess were found.” To 
those of the present generation it may be difficult to see the grounds 
of such an outburst; but in Malone’s day hard and ugly words were 
thought to have some fitness when applied to, say, the pseudonymous 
author of “ An Historical Account of Mr. R. Rogers’s Three Years’ 
Travels over England and Wales,” who “surreptitiously,” and “ of 
dishonesty and plagiarism,” had obtained the materials and published 
a garbled account of the real travels undertaken by James Brome, 
and truly set forth by him some years after. But in an advanced 
and cultured age the public inconvenience is no doubt less. It is 
scarcely forty years since there appeared a work, printed in London, 
under the title of ‘‘ Anecdotes of Napoleon,” which—though some- 
what, it must be admitted, out of conformity with the scientific spirit in 
which history, it is now thought, should be studied—was neither more 
nor less than a compilation, literally rendered from the German, of 
a life of Frederick the Great, the name of the Emperor being sub- 
stituted for that of the hero of Carlyle. And for the private disad- 
vantage, it zs at first considerable ; but as the gloom of an eclipse 
adds lustre to the stars, so the lost honours of a pretender add to the 
splendour of their rightful lord. What are the fears of Akenside 
before the discomfiture of “ Robert ;” or the doubts of Albertet de 
Sisteron in the prudence and fidelity of Peyre de Valieras before the 
chastisement of Fabre d’Uzts? These instances are indeed very 
far from solitary ; but when the facts are discovered, the principle 
will apply. In 1829 one P, Massey published a few satirical essays 
on the celebrities of his day. In travelling from Tyrone he had 
passed through Epinal on his way to Paris, and had there seen 
M. Pellat, a resident, who had handed him a MS., and desired him 
to find an editor. The MS. proved to correspond with “ Les Deux 
Ecoles,” the title given by Massey to his book, who thus, as 
M. Quérard holds, “escamota gloire et profit 2 M. Pellat.” Not 
unlike was the mischance of Dr. Archibald Campbell, of St. Andrew’s, 
who, having written “An Enquiry into the Original of Moral Virtue,” 
consigned the MS. to the Rev. Alexander Innes. Mr. Innes un- 
questionably exceeded his commission by publishing the work with 
his own name as the author, 
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But this is not the only way in which two living writers may 
appear as claimants of a single piece. In 1735 the Academy of 
-Marseilles proposed as the subject of a prize essay—‘ The Advantage 
Merit derives from Envy.” Abbé Moult was successful. In 1746, the 
Academy of Dijon made a similar offer in respect of the same subject. 
There were twenty-two competitors. Two, from different French pro- 
vinces, were found to be alike, and each of them to be a faithful copy 
of the Abbé Moult’s essay—the motto not excepted. It was perhaps the 
absence of this “ unconscious likeness” that gave room for Dr. Smiles’s 
complaint. In a number of the Atheneum of a few months since 
he writes :—‘“‘ The directors of the National Thrift Building Society 
recently offered prizes for the best essay on National Thrift. The essays 
were written and sent in, and the adjudicators made their award. The 
first prize has been given to a person residing at Chichester... .. 
It is right to state that the prize essay is almost entirely copied, word 
for word (without acknowledgment), from a book which I wrote and 
Mr. Murray published some years ago, entitled ‘ Thrift,’ and of which 
about 35,000 copies are in circulation.” ‘This is inexcusable folly. 
A writer should bring himself within the scope of Butler’s pleaa— 
Why should he that’s impotent 

To judge, and fancy, and invent, 

For that impediment be stopt 

To own, and challenge, and adopt, 

At least th’ exposed and fatherless, 

Poor orphans of the pen and press, 

Whose parents are obscure, or dead, 

Or in far countries born and bred ? 
Surely, neither is “thrift,” itself so prolific, fatherless; nor is Dr. 
Smiles obscure or dead, or even in far countries born and bred. 

The advantage of taking from a foreign source is curiously illus- 
trated in the life of Arthur Murphy. He was sadly preparing himself 
for London to get ready a number of the Gray’s Znn_Journad for press, 
when Foote, saying, “‘ There is no need to go for that,” produces a 
French magazine, and tells him he will find in it one of the prettiest 
Oriental tales imaginable, which he has but to translate and send to 
the printer. Murphy takes his advice, and so gets promoted to the 
notice and friendship of Johnson, whose tale it turns out to be that 
the French magazine had itself translated from a number of the 
Rambler. A reverse circumstance befell the late Thomas Binney. 
Going into the country, he heard a sermon of a “half-fledged” 
minister, which struck him as of peculiar power. On returning to 
town he preached ‘it to his own congregation, but being presently 
again called away, invited the younger orator to his own pulpit. He 
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delivered the sermon Binney had heard ; who was obliged presently 
to receive the indignation of his officers, fired by the audacity of a 
man who could give their pastor’s sermon in their pastor’s pulpit ; 
and of course readily resolved the whole affair. 

A clever acknowledgment is not without its wit. Addison was 
particularly adept in this; Mr. Tennyson adds new grace to a line 
figuring even in Shakespeare or in Marlowe, and Wordsworth has 
sometimes known, if sometimes forgotten, how to give a fresh turn to 
a gem in Daniel. Byron, who told so much as pleased him, points 
intentionally to Cowper when he quotes the line— 

England, with all thy faults, I love thee still ; 
though Cowper scarcely deserved to be singled out, since in “The 
Farewell” of Churchill the patriot had already said— 


Be England what she will, 
With all her faults she is my country still. 


So, when Malherbe had sung— 


A la fin, c’est trop de silence 
En si beau sujet de parler, 


Scarron is careful to insist on his indebtedness :— 


Or ¢a, tout de bon, je commence. 
Aussi bien, c’est trop de silence 
En si beau sujet de parler. 

Ces vers sont ici d’importance ; 
Jai fort beau fait de les voler. 


Alexis Piron, in his masterpiece “‘ La Métromanie,” adopts another 
plan. Baliveau addresses his nephew in terms— 


Rentre dans le néant dont je t’avais tiré— 


very much like those in the “ Bajazet ” of Racine— 


Rentre dans le néant d’ou je t’ai fait sortir. 


But, however disposed we might otherwise be to challenge Piron’s 
integrity, Damis’ immediately preceding speech unfits us. He is 
speaking of Corneille and Racine, and delivers this extraordinary 
opinion :— 

Ils ont dit, il est vrai, presque tout ce qu’on pense; 

Leurs écrits sont des vols qu’ils nous ont faits d’avance ; 


of which the second line does not differ materially from the later 
expression of Lord Jeffrey—‘ The ancients have stolen most of our 
bright thoughts,” or the earlier of Donatus : “ Pereant illi qui, ante 
nos, nostra dixerunt ;” and the first of which is seen in the “ Nullum 
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est jam dictum quod non sit dictum prius” of Terence, and the 
“ Tout est dit” of La Bruyére. 

It is a matter of legitimate regret that Lockman never undertook 
the work on plagiarism he is reported to have contemplated. Had, 
however, he done so, there could have been no chapter of greater 
interest than that which would have dealt with Epitaphs. But a kindred 
subject, for which we do not know whether in his time there would 
have been much material, is the panegyric, and here we have 
several modern instances of a most instructive but of a perfectly 
justifiable kind. We must crave the indulgence of the reader so far 
as to permit our making rather long extracts from two of these 
instances, both readily pursued further, if it should be thought worth 
while, in accessible authorities. If the speech of Mr. Disraeli, 
delivered 15th November, 1852, and reported in Hansard’s third 
series, vol. 123, be compared with the report of M. Thiers’ speech, in 
the Morning Chronice for 1st July, 1848, the result will be this :— 


An engineer, a geographer, a man 
of the world, a metaphysician, know- 
ingmen knowing how to govern them, 


an administrator in great things, a | 


clerk in small—all these things it is 


necessary to be, but these are as yet | 
nothing. All this vast knowledge must | 


be exercised on the instant, in the 
midst of extraordinary circumstances. 


To think in the quiet of one’s 
cabinet, clearly, strongly, nobly, this 
undoubtedly is great ; but to think as 
clearly, as strongly, as nobly, in the 
midst of carnage and fire, is the most 
perfect exercise of the human faculties. 
—M. Thiers on the Marshal Gouvion 
de St. Cyr, 1829. 


It is not that a great general must 
be an engineer, a geographer, learned 
in human nature, adroit in the 
management of men, that he must be 
able to fulfil the highest duty of a Min- 
ister of State, and then to descend to 
the humblest office of a commissary 
and a clerk ; but he has to display all 
this knowledge and to exercise all 
those duties at the same time, and 
under extraordinary circumstances. 


To be able to think with vigour, 
with depth, and with clearness, in the 
recesses of the Cabinet, is a great in- 
tellectual demonstration ; but to think 
with equal vigour, clearness, and depth, 
amidst the noise of bullets, appears to 


| me the loftiest exercise and most com- 
|.plete triumph of the human faculties. 
| —-Mr. Disraeli on the Duke of Wel- 
| dington, 1852. 


The second example arises from the likeness to W. E. Channing’s 


“Character and Writings of John Milton,” of an article entitled 
“ Hunter, Macartney, Rasori, and Carswell on Inflammation,” printed 
in the April, 1839, number of the British and Foreign Medical Review. 
The citation is made from the third edition, printed in 1830, of 
Channing’s “ Milton.” The articles are concerned with objections 
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made against the prose style on the one hand of John Milton, on 


the other of John Hunter:—— 


We mean not to deny that these 
charges have some grounds, but they 
seem to us to be much exaggerated; 
and when we consider that the difficul- 
ties of Milton’s style have almost sealed 
up his prose writings, we cannot but 
lament the fastidiousness and effemi- 
nacy of modern readers. We know 
that simplicity and perspicuity are im- 
portant qualities of style; but there are 
vastly nobler and more important ones, 
such as energy and richness, and in these 
Milton is not surpassed, The best style 
is not that which puts the reader most 
easily and in the shortest time in the 
possession of a writer’s naked thoughts, 
but that which is the truest image of a 
great intellect, which conveys fully and 
carries furthest into other souls the 
conceptions and feelings of a profound 
and lofty spirit. To be universally 
intelligible is not the highest merit. A 
great mind cannot without injurious 
constraint shrink itself to the grasp of 
common passive readers. Its natural 
movement is free, bold, and majestic, 
and it ought not to be required to part 
with these attributes, that the multitude 
may keep pace with it.—Dr. Channing, 


p. 17. 





On this point we shall take the 
liberty of stating our own sentiments. 
- - . « While we mean not therefore 
to deny that the charge which has been 
made has some grounds, we think, at 
the same time, that it has been much 
exaggerated: and when we reflect that 
the obscurity of Hunter’s style has 
deterred many from availing themselves 
of his invaluable labours, we cannot 
but regret the fastidiousness and effemi- 
nacy of modern readers. We are 
aware that simplicity and perspicuity 
are essential attributes of a good style ; 
but there are others, as energy and 
depth of thought, equally noble and 
important ; and in these we will not 
admit that Hunter has ever been sur- 
passed. To be universally intelligible 
is not the highest merit. The best 
style is not that which puts the reader 
in the shortest time in possession of the 
author’s naked thoughts, but that 
which is the truest image of a great in- 
tellect, and which conveys fully and 
carries farthest into other minds the 
conceptions and feelings of a profound 
and lofty spirit. A great mind such as 
Hunter’s cannot, without injurious 
constraint, lower itself to the grasp of 
ordinary individuals, Its own natural 
movement is free, bold, and majestic, 
and it ought not to be compelled to 
part with these attributes in order that 
the multitude may be able to keep 
pace with it.—The Afedical Reviewer, 
p- 419. 


It is worthy of notice that the occasion of these remarks is in one 


case a literary work, “A Treatise on Christian Doctrine ;’ 


? 


in the 


other a scientific work, “ A Treatise on the Blood, Inflammation, and 


Gunshot Wounds.” 


Severus Cassius compares those who appropriate the writings of 


others, introducing an occasional variation, to the thief of a cup who, 

to prevent the stolen property being traced, removes the handles. 

This is a reproach not applicable where the original is abundantly 
VOL. CCLIL. NO, 1815. x 
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known. Few of the verses of Sir John Suckling have greater charm 
or choicer expression than this:— 


Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice, stole in and out, 
As if they fear’d the light ; 
But oh! she dances such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter day 
Is half so fine a sight ! 


Yet, familiar as this is, not only has Wycherley employed the simile 
in one of his plays, and Herrick spoiled it— 

Her pretty feet, like snails, did creep 

A little out ; 


but Congreve has frosed it in “Love for Love,” in the mouth of 
Valentine—“ The prettiest foot !' Oh, if a man could but fasten his 
eyes to her feet, as they steal in and out, and play at bo-peep under 
her petticoat, ah, Mr. Trapland!” ‘This sort of writing has some- 
times almost the force (and merit) of the parody. No writer is hap- 
pier in its use than Mr. W.S. Gilbert. Chrysal—the name itself 
oozes with humour—is represented in the “ Palace of Truth” as in 


violent efforts to appreciate a passage of poetry just rehearsed— 


The moon, my lord? 
Of course—the moon! See how, in ignorance, 
We seek upon the surface of the wave 
For pearls that lie uncounted fathoms deep. 


The remark would be far too profound, were it not commonplace. 
Everyone remembers Dryden’s— 


Errors like straws upon the surface flow ; 
He who would search for pearls must dive below. 


A curious use of the resemblance is its occasional serviceable- 
ness in freeing an author from censure. In the “ Bride of Abydos” 
it is said of the heroine : “ The mind, the music of her face.” Byron 
was at some pains to vindicate the justness and appositeness of the 
expression. But it does not seem to have occurred to him that (as 
Sir Egerton Brydges has pointed out) the same illustration was used 
by Lovelace in a song of Orpheus lamenting the death of his wife :— 


Oh, could you view the melody 

Of every grace, 

And music of her face, 

You'd drop a tear ; 

Seeing more harmony in her bright eye 
Than now you hear. 
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The comparison has taken another shape, tracing philosophically 
the cause rather than poetically the effect, in “The Spectator”: 
“ All the features of the face and tones of the voice answer, like the 
strings of a musical instrument, to the impressions made on the 
mind.” Sir Egerton Brydges doubtless discerned the sympathetic 
qualities of Lovelace’s muse. Thoughts which have occurred to 
him have occurred to more than one subsequent writer. In his 
address to Lucasta he was the first inspired to breathe the line— 


Like to the sentinel stars, I watch all night, 
with which Robert Montgomery’s soul was possessed when com- 
posing the “Omnipresence of the Deity ”— 


- Ye quenchless stars, so eloquently bright, 
Untroubled sentries of the shadowy night : 
attributed by Lord Macaulay, in his most brilliant and least solid 
essay, to Campbell’s “ Soldier’s Dream ”— 


And the sentinel stars set their,watch in the sky; 


though one of the lines, omitted in the representation, of Nat Lee’s 
long popular “ Theodosius” contains the same idea— 


The stars, Heaven’s sentry, wink and seem to die. 

Ben Jonson, who has furnished some phrases which lingered in 
the memory of Milton, has enriched his writings pretty freely from 
the Roman poets. In “Sejanus” he exclaims— 

O! what is it proud slime will not believe 
To its own worth, to hear it equal prais’d 
Thus with the Gods? 
Juvenal prefers the form of a statement— 
Nihil est quod credere de se 
Non possit, cum laudatur Diis zequa potestas. 
sut there is none of this sort more striking than Crites’ speech in 


“Cynthia’s Revels ”— 
O how despised and base a thing is man, 
If he not strive to erect his grovelling thoughts 
Above the strain of flesh ! 


The immediate source is Seneca— 


O quam contempta res est homo, nisi super humana se erexerit ! 


But the passage has been wrested by poet after poet to enforce 

one of the grandest, and therefore most poetic, of truths that can be 

taught to man. Emerson, who has sifted with the delicacy and 
x2 
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utterness of his profound and gentle mind the essence and accidents 
of originality, has made the motto of one of his essays the words of 
Daniel— 

Unless above himself he can 

Erect himself, how vain a thing is man ! 
Charles Kingsley repeats and emphasises, with all the power of a 
great soul agonising to communicate th: principle with which it is 
possessed, the lines of Vaughan— 

Except above himself he can 
Erect himself, how mean a thing is man! 
Addison, as applying a familiar thought, complains of the Pindaric 
writers of his day that there is “nothing of that divine impulse 
which raises the mind above itself, and makes the sounds mre 
than human.” Sir John Denham, in “Tae Sophy,” keeps the root- 
notion, but gives it yet a new turn— 

Man to himself 

Is a large prospect, raised above the ievel 

Of his own creeping thoughts; 
while Young, in “ The Force of Religion,” controlling the thought, 
marks its relation to Christianity— 

Tis the Christian’s praise 

Above impossibilities to raise 

The weakness of our nature; 
and, each in his language, more or less akin, has Newton, has Ten- 
nyson, has Longfellow reproduced it ; and many another, out of 
doubt, if filled with the spirit of the maker, and if Bacon has 
worthily said of poetry, “that it was thought to have some parti- 
cipation of divineness, because it doth raise and erect the mind by 
submitting the shows of things to the desires of the mind, whereas 
reason doth truckle and bow the mind unto the nature of things.” 

No example could better serve as an introduction to the views of 

the original on originality. Goethe’s own words are ample authority 
for the recent expressions of an able writer in respect of Goethe. 
But the range of the expressions is wider ; for they are the embo- 
diment of the thought of the greatest thinkers of the century. 
“ Perhaps no one,” Mr. Coupland says, “ who has attained the same 
spiritual elevation, ever had a profounder contempt for the fame of a 
discoverer or creator. All that he cared for was that the world 
should be enriched. He did not value the pitiful distinction of 
having the good thing trumpeted as his peculiar property. He 
knew that it was an impossible task to separate the result of culture 
from the inventions of the individua'. . . . Not originality, but 
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productiveness, in his opinion, constituted genius—not productiveness 
in the sense of being able to flood the world with a mass of literary 
material, but in the ability to scatter vital force.” 

This train of argument sets in a ridiculous light the nervous 
attempts which have been repeatedly made to see a plagiarism in 
the use of some innocent phrase. Sweet, or purple, or imbrowned, 
or curled is in this way selected for hot pursuit; and even Mr. 
Breen (an author to whom writers on this subject are indebted for 
much on their crowded pages, too full to mention him) has gravely 
quoted that passage in the ninth book of the “ Excursion "— 

On a grassy bank 

A snow-white ram, and in the crystal flood 

Another and the same, 
and represented that it is borrowed from Horace’s “Odes”; or the 
title of Bishop Hall’s romance, “ Mundus alter et idem” ; or, “still 
more probably” from a passage in Darwin’s “ Botanic Garden,” 
which everybody knows; or, he might have added, from the 
“ Borough Tales,” or from the “ Dunciad.”! “ Un zmdécaile prétendait 
un jour que Voltaire le copiait, parce qu’il terminait ses lettres, ainsi 
que lui, par votre ires-humble et trés-obéissant serviteur.” 

The literary public of to-day seems, however, to be deeply im- 
pressed with the absolute truth of at least one of the definitions of 
Jacobus Thomasius:—“ Qui fatetur per quem profecerit, reddit 
mutuum, qui non fatetur fur est,” and that it is to be applied “to 
the bitter end.” It is but a few months since Mr. Hawker was 
accused of “something like literary fraud.” The circumstance is 
that Mr. Hawker wrote a spirited ballad with the burden — 

: And shall Trelawney die, 
and that Macaulay quoted the burden as a popular one, still remem- 
bered—adding, that he derived the information from Mr. Hawker. 
Now, “ if,” it is said—*“ ifthe poem is Mr. Hawker’s, the burden 
cannot be traditional, and if the burden be traditional, the poem has 
no right to a place in Mr. Hawker’s works.” But shall we deny to 
Richard Edwards the fame of a part-author of the “ Paradise of 
Dainty Devices,” because the beautiful refrain— 
The falling out of faithful friends, renewing is of love— 
bears the strangest similarity to a few words in Terence— 
Amantium irze amoris redintegratio est ? 


In the works of Bishop Hurd there will be found a number of 


'** Alter et Idem” is the title of some graceful verses composed by Mr. W. 
H. Mallock when a boy of eighteen. 
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“marks of imitation.” There is not, however, among them the 
indicium pointed out by the learned Johann Conrad Schwartz in a 
work published at Leipsic in 1706. He tells us that when any suspicion 
of plagiarism arises, a diligent inquiry ought to be made into any 
symptoms the suspect may show of a choleric or melancholy tempe- 
rament: “Curiose ex omni ejus vita debet exquirere signa cholericze 
vel melancholic nature ;” and he adduces several reasons tending to 
prove predisposition to plagiarism in persons in those unfortunate 
natural circumstances. Later times have, however, given confirma- 
tion to Schwartz’ views in a direction he could not have altogether 
anticipated—the very liberal use those in sympathy with the author 
of the “ Anatomy of Melancholy” have made of his book. The 
description of Montaigne is an additional support:—“ His complexion 
was betwixt jovial and melancholick, moderately sanguine and hot ; 
his constitution healthful and spritely, rarely troubled with diseases, 
till he grew into years, that he began to be afflicted with the cholick 
and stone.” There is in Schwartz another suggestion which cannot 
fail to commend itself to those who deny the fitness of the title 
“ Jacula Prudentum” to a collection of proverbs containing such a 
specimen as this :— Take heed of a Latin-bred woman.” “We 
observe,” says he, “that ladies are as able to judge of plagiarisms as 
are gentlemen. I myself, indeed, know of no living woman who 
could form an opinion as to the plagiarisms of some of our learned 
men: but since they are the equals of men in many kinds of 
learning, they can surely show their ingenuity in judging plagiarisms.” 
One of the practical results of this ability to judge would undoubt- 
edly be the clearing up of some obscurities in our great classical 
authors. Percy has noticed in his “Reliques” that the distich which 
Shakespeare has put into the mouth of his madman in “ King 
Lear ”— 


Mice and rats and such small deer, 
Have been Tom’s food for seven long year— 


long excited the attention of critics; of whom one instead of der 
would have substituted gear, and another, cheer. The primitive 
meaning of the word deer is, of course, at this day known to everyone. 
But it is not the less interesting to note with Percy that “the ancient 
reading is established by the old romance of Sir Bevis, which Shake- 
speare had doubtless often heard sung to the harp. The distich is 
part of a description there given of the hardships suffered by Bevis, 
when confined for seven years in a dungeon— 


Rattes and myse and such small dere, 
Was his meate that seven yeare. 
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It would have been utterly improper to suffer the recommendation of 
Schwartz to stand, if the pursuit of it had seemed likely to connect 
the fair with what Lord Lansdowne has called the common law, or 
even the equity, of poetical justice. But when Ranger—with direct 
reference, indeed, rather to laughter than to literature—has pointed 
out in a number of the “Idler” the advantages of close copying— 
“ By diligent study of the best models, I attained at last such flexibility 
of muscles, that I was always a welcome auditor of a story, and got 
the reputation of being a good-natured fellow ”—it becomes evident 
that there is nothing to combat but the spectre of a name—plagiar- 
ism—which first thins into the deceptive mist, and then bursts 
unstained into the glorious light of the morning. “The man of 
genius,” M. Dumas tells us, “no longer steals, he conquers.” “On 
ne plagie plus, on ne vole plus: fi! c’est du Rococo.” 


W. H. OLDING. 
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THE LAWLESSNESS OF OUR 
FOREFATHERS. 


N no case is the tendency to exaggerate the “ present evil” more 
strongly marked than in the passionate appeals and violent 
recriminations which have accompanied the investigation of deeds of 
fraud or violence in every period of society. ‘This phenomenon, 
indeed, is sufficiently explained by the existence on both sides of 
a strong personal interest, which is too rarely modified by a calm 
consideration of incontrovertible evidence, or even of extenuating 
circumstances, such asare readily admissible to succeeding generations. 
It is so obviously to the interest of the injured party to exaggerate 
the amount of damage which he has sustained, in order to ensure 
the conviction of his antagonist, and, again, to that of the latter to 
retort indignantly upon his accusers with a story of innocence violated 
by official brutality, that it really becomes difficult for the mere his- 
torian to decide impartially upon the merits of the case, however 
well contemporary judges may have been able to go straight to the 
point at issue. The moral to be drawn from such a condition of 
things is, clearly, that the utmost caution should be exercised in 
receiving the evidence of an interested statement as an illustration 
of the state of society at the period. 

The only safeguard against the charmed impetuosity of an ex 
parte narrative, is to withhold a decision as to its truth till the other 
side has been heard, and then, by balancing the two accounts, to 
arrive at the most cautious conclusion possible. It is needless to 
say that this scrutiny is best carried out, as it were, behind the 
scenes, by referring directly to the original records bearing on the 
event in dispute whenever these are accessible. 

It would be painful to contemplate the result of an examination 
of the respective claims of romantic lawlessness and official repres- 
sion, conducted according to the evidence of the political songs, the 
ballad-lore of Robin Hood, and of the Puritan libels, without the 
check of such living witnesses as the inquest of sheriffs, the Statute 
of Winton, and the examinations of piratical mayors before the 
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Privy Council. It might be supposed, for instance, that the criminal 
records of the forest courts would teem with instances of the stirring 
deeds familiar to disciples of the gallart-outlaw and Norman-tyrant 
theory ; yet it would be found that in most cases these are of a very 
commonplace and trivial character, and this may be the reason that 
they have been so little meddled with by the old chronicler or the 
modern popular historian. The cases for trial are mostly of this 
description : 

Presentation and conviction were made of six men with bows and arrows for 
chasing one deer. Amongst whom Elias, parson of the church of Thornhawe, 
was present, and gave his consent to the evil-doers. 

The foresters found in the house of W. of Clapton one deer, and three antlers 
and two greyhounds. 

It befell that John Hog and John Ive were in the park, and heard one man 
prowling in the park after nightfall. 


It befell that Hugh of Goldyngham came to the forest and took one horseman 
with bow and arrows, who straightway fled. - 


The following instances have been expressly chosen to illustrate 
the exaggerated form of evidence, in which the intensity of detail, 
which might have been viewed soberly enough by contemporary 
counsel or jurors, will seem to the modern reader often more ludi- 
crous than pathetic, and never wholly convincing. The most 
characteristic points are given in the parties’ own words, and the 
connecting details are supplied as nearly as possible in the spirit of 
the original. 

It will be observed that these anecdotes have been chiefly taken 
from the Tudor and early Stuart periods ; the reason being, that per- 
sonal litigation is always conducted under more favourable auspices 
when political and parliamentary interests are remote or subser- 
vient,—a fact which is borne out by the extreme instance of judicial 
activity throughout the Wars of the Roses. 

It was during this last period that we find, in a petition to the 
Crown, the most ingenious defence, perliaps, of presumptive murder 
that was ever imagined before the “ Old Bailey ” era. The story, as 
it appears to the world, was this. One Richard Wood was detected 
in a murder, and pursued by the hue and cry ; took sanctuary ; was 
starved out ; confessed ; and fled the country before his day of trial. 
To Richard Wood himself, in the calm seclusion of the Continent, 
the matter appeared slightly different. For being, as he was wont, 
engaged in “labourynge besely abought his housbandry, as a trewe 
man of his pour condicion ought to do,” he was suddenly surprised 
and attacked “of forthought, malice, and evil wille” by “ certayn 
ryotous personnes ” (the hue and cry), “who lay in a wayte to have 
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made an assaulte and to have murdred hym.” So that, though 
reluctantly, yet “standing in direct feare of his lyve, and doubtinge 
(veritus ne) the malice of his enemies,” he “ fledd for his refuge” to 
the monastery of Bath. Here he abode for some time, until the 
prior and convent took it into their heads to be alarmed lest the 
riotous persons aforesaid should presume to assault and rob their 
house “under colour” of arresting a murderer ; and with singular 
meanness recommended their guest to communicate confidentially 
with the coroner, to the effect that he was guilty of an (imaginary) 
murder some years back, in order that this official might relieve him 
from the importunate attendance of the hue and cry. Unfortunately, 
however, the coroner took him a little too much at his word, and com- 
mitted him for a murder of which “God and the country-side” knew 
him to be innocent, so that he was reduced to stand his trial or fly 
the realm. For reasons of his own—weighty ones, no doubt—the 
accused chose the latter course, and now commends his case to the 
credulity, or more probably the interest, of the Crown. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more skilfully conceived 
defence than that in which an interesting autobiography, a serious 
reflection on the local executive, a substantial counter-charge, an 
implied alibi, the good-will of the Church, and the king’s pardon, are 
all dexterously interwoven. 

Scarcely less creditable to their inventive powers was the defence, 
in the same reign, of two worthy citizens of Calais, who had fallen 
under the displeasure of the Crown entirely through their excessive 
zeal for its dignity. For being “in the parts of Flanders,” and falling 
in with a “suspecte person” laden with certain merchandize, they 
concluded that he must be a thief, or smuggler at the least ; and so 
pursued him with intent to bring him to justice. Thereupon the 
miscreant “ flewe and left the seid goodes,” which our two amateurs 
took possession of—intending, of course, to convey them to the 
medizval police-station. But being overtaken on the way by the 
real minions of the law, their tale was—from feelings, no doubt, of 
professional jealousy—utterly scouted. Then, as unfortunately part 
of the stolen or contraband property was found on them—notably, 
“two felte hattes which they had upon theyr hedes "—they were sent 
to prison, “and have great duresse there ; and there lykly for to 
perysshe ”"—for what the dull officials persisted in calling highway 
robbery. ‘ 

Let us take next a later instance of alleged official violence—an 
outrage laid to the charge of two very humble servants of the law, a 
Tudor Verges and his subordinate. 
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A certain worthy chaplain, exercising his ministry within the classic 
precincts of the liberty of St. Martin-le-Grand, happened one day to 
make a call upon a humble neighbour, Jeffery Dyall by name. Whilst 
engaged on this harmless and perhaps charitable errand, “a certeyn 
ympostoure then and there brake upon him, by force whereof he was 
enforseid to have dyverse vomitts and other fercolous agonyes and 
paynes, to the great perell and daunger of his lyf.” Being naturally 
alarmed at this untoward event, the good man “ made speedy haste 
to his chamber, and by the waye mette with on Agnes Andrewe, 
wydowe, which dyd frequent and use to kepe sicke folkes.” Her 
he “ desyred, for Christ’s sake, to helpe to bryng him to his chamber, 
and to make him a fier,” besides “other necessaries to and for a 
syk man requysitt.” He would give practical evidence of his grati- 
tude, for “he wolde pay honestly therefor.” But his trial had but 
begun; for scarce had Dame Agnes got him to bed and made him a 
fire, when William Selbye, under-constable of the liberty of St. Martin- 
le-Grand, “being a man of lyght conversacon, muche lyvinge by 
extorcon, accompanyeng himself withe Hugh Harryson and other 
dyverse vacabons and suspecte persons to the nomber of iij or v— 
forcibly and wrongfully brake in,” and apparently “without any 
good or juste grounde, or cause resonable,” arrested the pair, and 
removed them to the tower of the liberty of St. Martin-le-Grand : 
“‘ where as yett they do remain by strong dures of ymprisonment.” 
This is all very mysterious so far, but now we have the motive for 
the outrage, which was to plunder the priest’s chamber at leisure 
whilst he was safe in gaol. Accordingly, the dirty work having been 
got through by the under-constable, his official superior duly puts in 
an appearance, and the two proceed to divide the spoil, consisting of 
certain articles of wearing apparel. In the next place, the natural 
difficulty suggests itsel/—what to do with the plundered priest ? 
This doubt is soon solved, for “ dayley they threaten hym to beate, 
wounde, and destroye, which they entend shortly to accomplishe.” 
Moreover, his liberty would avail him little, for the neighbours, “ for 
fere of disspleasure of the seid constable and under-constable, have 
utterlie refused to testifye” their knowledge of the outrage. 

Such is his own version of the handling of a “jack priest,” 
detected in fornication by the notoriously anti-clerical London mob 
of the last days of Henry VIII. 

The next case of official violence is less romantic, though perhaps 
equally unpleasant in its consequences to the presumed victim. 
Here a sheriff arrested a man against whom he seems to have borne a 
grudge, having first invited him to his house “for to speke with hym.” 
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When he arrived there, he was asked “ where he was at masse upon 
Sunday the xiij day of February ;” to which he answered innocently 
enough, that “he was at Lesant at masse, as he doth remember.” 
Hereupon the sheriff “ yncontynently called him arrant thefe,” and 
proceeded to accuse him of having stolen a “ brasse pott” from the 
church and hidden it “ under his bedde.” The accused denying this, 
search was made, which resulted—as another famous search did—in 
finding “no other thing but that was his propre goods,” after 
vainly attempting to make his woman-servant confess “ by force 
agayne her wyll and mynde.” None the less, however, this wicked 
officer called for ropes and tied the accused “ hand and foote, and 
sett hym on an old horse—and nothing under hym to sytt on.” Then, 
when he arrived at the gaol, after being sorely jolted on the road, 
the sheriff took away his purse, “with the intent that he should 
have no meate, nor non he could have for the space of xx“ houres ;” 
and “commanded hym to warde” with “a greate paire of gyves 
upon his legges.” Here he has since lain, and meantime, “ with 
intent further to werey hym,” his enemies, including neighbouring 
magistrates, with his landlord, have broken down his mill-dams and 
committed other damage to his property. One result, however, there 
was—they found the stolen utensil. The retribution that a Cornish 
or Devon Catholic gentleman would be likely to exact from an unwary 
spoiler of churches sufficiently explains this incident of the time of 
Edward VI. 

The following case arose from the difficulty experienced by an 
executor in accounting for a certain sum of money received by a 
creditor of his brother, who met his death in the following remark- 
able manner :—“ By misfortune, as he wolde have passed over a 
water, he fell of the brigge into the seid water and was drowned. 
Wherupon, by inquisicon upon the syght of the body of the seid 
Thomas, it was founden that he was drowned by mysfortune, and 
against the will of the seid Thomas.” Next it is implied that the 
deceased was last seen in company with his creditor, a ‘bailey’ of 
Derby, who dunned him, or, as it is expressed, “ excersively appeled 
hym and toke from hym all such sumes of money as he then hadde 
in his purse.” The executor had “oftentimes requered him to 
restore the seyd money so exercively taken against right and good 
conscience—which at all tymes he hathe denyed and yet denyeth.” 
This view of the case leaves upon the reader’s mind, in spite of the 
coroner’s verdict, the unpleasant suspicion that such a creditor was 
quite capable of throwing a troublesome debtor into the river, after 
emptying his pockets, “against right and good conscience.” 
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The bitterness of religious and political feeling which found its 
suitable expression in the Anti-Supremacy riots of the reign of 
Henry VIIL., and the Anti-Mass reaction of the worst days of his 
successor, furnished nearly,contemporary chroniclers with abundant 
materials for violent tirades. This same period, too, witnessed the 
commencement of those scenes of determined repression and des- 
perate reprisals which were to make Ireland famous as the worst 
' governed and most turbulent country in Europe. 

The following is the official character of an Irish rebel chieftain 
of the period,—taken from the pardon of Barnard O’Connor, Lord 
of Offayley.!| The whole contents of the Statute Book seem, as usual, 
to have been emptied into this document. He has been guilty of 
“treasons, rebellions, insurrections, misprisions, confederacies, 
seditious words, enmities, misprisions of treason, murders, robberies, 
felonies, homicides, rapes, burglaries, conspiracies, champartis, main- 
tenancies, riots, routs, unlawful conventicles, arsons, depredations, 
transgressions, concealments, contempts, and all other misdeeds, 
offences, negligencies, extortions, ignorancies, and trespasses what- 
soever.” The pardon is made conditional on the surrender of the 
grantee’s estates. 

The prevailing tone of exaggerated invective which characterised 
public and private suits also found its way into the articles exhibited 
against political offenders, especially such as were suspected of 
“‘ backwardness in religion.” As an example, we may take the case 
of the feud between Charles Arundel and the Earl of Oxford, 
which cost them both their liberty, and the former eventually his 
country. These two had once been friends, till religious and party 
prejudices separated them. Oxford was a good example of Ascham’s 
and Lyly’s aversion, and of the truth of the proverb, “ An Italionate 
Englishman is an incarnate devil.” Arundel, on the other hand, 
was a sincerely religious and bigoted Catholic, and very credulous ; 
while, as a proof of his imaginative temperament, it may be mentioned 
that he once excused his neglect of one sister and attention to 
another by giving out that he only desired to pay his addresses to the 
former through the medium of the latter. ‘This gentleman had been 

-accused, through Oxford, of Catholic tendencies, such as being 
present at a supper in Fleet Street, where seditious speeches were 
made ; attending mass celebrated by a Jesuit ; and amusing himself 
with a book of illuminated prophecies in the Catholic interest. But 
the gravest charge was that “he should bringe in a Jesuite to see 


1 The Barony of Offayley originally belonged to the Fitz-Geralds, and was com- 
mitted by Edward I, to the custody of Thomas de Cluno.— Cotton MSS, Tit, B. xi, 
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the queen daunce in her privie chamber.” This last charge of dis- 
respect to royalty was dexterously retorted by Arundel: for Oxford, 
through Leicester’s influence, stood well with the queen. He testifies 
to the Earl’s “ raylinge at (Francis Southwell) for comendinge the 
queene’s singinge one night at Hampton Court, protestinge by the 
blud of God, that she had the worst voyce and did every thinge with 
the worst grace that ever any woma did.” 

Arundel’s main charge against Oxford is an extraordinary 
production of malignity, It begins: “To reporte at large all the 
viceis of this monsterous Earell were a labour without end, bycause 
they are so manye, so vile, and so scandalus, that it should be paine 
to write them and lost time to read them.” Nevertheless, he goes-on 
to attack his character at great length. ‘“ And first I will detecte him 
of the most impudent and sencelesse lies that ever past the mouth 
of any man—divers of a million at the least that hathe past his 
tongue.” The second count is that “he is a notorious drunkerd 
and verye seldome sober ;” whereupon the writer proceeds to rake 
up all the foolish things the Earl ever said over his cups. Then 
follows a circumstantial and startling account of his unnatural 
practices. Fourthly, we have his “ detestable practices of hireid' 
murders.” These, however, seem only to have comprised shooting 
a man’s hat off with a caliver; giving a servant £100 to escape 
from justice; and a wild plot to have “Mr. Sidnei” murdered. 
Lastly, his blasphemies are repeated, both to show that the world 
“never brought forthe suche a villonous monster, and for a partinge 
blow to geve him his full payment.” The alleged blasphemies 
comprise an allegorical interpretation of the Trinity, and a still more 
scandalous theory of the Incarnation. The “ parting blow ” is really 
contained in the peroration, “In him no vertue to be found and no 
vice wantinge.” 

A careful perusal of the State Papers of the reign of Elizabeth 
will show at once the enormous prevalence of privateering, and the 
exaggerated views of the Government on the subject. No national 
crime has ever, perhaps, been held more venial by the people them- 
selves. Restricted in every form of commercial enterprise, the sea 
was the only outlet for their pent-up energy. The feats whiclr 
Drake performed in the queen’s cause were emulated in their own 
by a hundred “ village Drakes,” and plentiful traces of them will be 
found in the reports of the commissioners of piracy. ‘The officials, 
too, were accomplices with the people in this as well as in smug- 
gling—for such the “ piracies” generally amounted to—and at the 

‘So Iread it. The Official Calendar has ‘horrid,’ which makes poor sense, 
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very time that the Spanish treasure taken by Drake was being stored 
in the Tower, a humble “ pirate” was thrown into Exeter gaol for 
plundering a Spanish ship, and made his escape with the manifest 
connivance of the mayor and gaoler. 

The following case, in the reign of Charles I., bears a greater 
resemblance to a modern smuggling outrage. 

Thomas Gyar, mayor of Weymouth, and others, were found to 
be engaged in a gigantic smuggling enterprise, in the shape of ex- 
porting woollen goods free of duty, and importing French wines, 
and of other offences against the statute concerning the “ exportation 
of goods and bullion, and the importation of trayterous and seditious 
bookes and pamphletts.”' When once at sea, they evaded search 
of their vessels “‘by the strong hand.” But to embark illicit goods 
they contrived to have them “ secretlie laden out of the backe doore 
(of Gyar’s house), and carried through the fould or yard.” Hence 
they conveyed them to the beach in carts. But one day they were 
intercepted by John Gardiner, a custom-house officer, who stopped 
them till the leader of the party, “ with his then ryotous associates, 
did then and there violently sett upon the said John Gardiner, and 
did cruelly assault, beate, wounde, and bruise him, soe as his face 
appeared visibly to bee blacke, and very much bruised”—they all the 
while crying, “Kille the rogue ! kill the rogue!” After which one 
of them, “in boasting and scoffing maner, shortlie after affirmed that 
John Gardiner did not loose all his labour in coming to the beache, 
for he had given him a dozen good knockes with his sworde for his 
paines.” 

Indeed, the good man did not “ioose his labour,” for he by 
making out a grievous case of assault and battery got £ 100 out of 
the Government as compensation. If every modern coast-guardsman 
who received a black eye in a skirmish were to obtain £500 as 
amends, what harrowing tales would be inflicted on the public ear! 

The two last cases relate to ejectments, and the account given 
by the officials concerned must be considered as a little overdrawn, 
even if we admit the truth of the proverb—“ the Englishman’s house 
is his castle.” 

To execute, in the year 1625, a writ of ejectment issued against 
the tenant of “ Gates and Glossomes,” co. Sussex, the deputy sheriff 
went with a party to the house, but did not approach, as he was in- 
formed from the windows that the ground under his feet was mined, 
and that “ provision had been made to blow up anie five hundred 
men.” Thereupon the deputy “took to his heels” and repaired to the 

1 Notably from Geneva, 
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sheriff, who came in person, but at once retreated on being told that 
it was intended to “kill and shoot” him. But meanwhile the deputy 
had brought up reinforcements in the shape of “one hundred'inen 
and three justices of the peace.” These, however, dared not approach, 
so a justice bearing the equivocal name of Sir John Wildgoose ! 
foolishly volunteered to carry terms to the rioters, and was promptly 
seized by them as a hostage. Not even the arrival of a hundred 
more “specials” and three “commissioners” could mend matters, 
for the defenders made a sally, armed with “long staves,” and laid 
about them, inflicting “many cruel blows” and routing the whole 
company. The officials were content to report the matter to the 
“honorable court ” that issued the writ. 

The concluding case is that of an ejectment attempted to be 
served upon the tenant of the manor of Bradley. Here too an 
obstinate defence was made, the leader swearing “very deeply” 
that “if any did but offer to breake downe the walles” he would 
shoot the sheriff, “and soe thruste forthe a naked sworde out of 
windowe, and fyred of a pece.” The sheriff then summoned six 
hundred men of the county, with two pieces of ordnance, and three 
justices of the peace. “ But they in the house with gun and sword 
kept them off, to the great terror and amasement of them all ;” and 
‘having fortified the house in a very warlike manner,” returned the 
fire of the cannon by “letting off six or seven musketts ; and con- 
tinued shooting all that day,” though with more zeal than accuracy, 
it would seem, as they only hit three persons—the leg of one of 
whom was “ broke almost a-peces.” Finally the sheriff judged it 
wise to retire altogether. 

The above are only a few scattered instances of a form of perti- 
nacious misrepresentation which, with all its circumstantial details, 
approaches closely to the most common delusions of subjective — 
insanity. Such reckless charges and counter-charges have, indeed, 
lost much of their weight through the narrowed personal jurisdiction 
of the king in his chancery. We no longer hear of a claimant who 
bases his demands upon the convenient assertion that he well re- 
membereth that the defendant’s grandmother demised her estates to 
his own respectable ancestors by certain writings under her hand, 
as therein more at large appeareth, though where he has deposited 
the same he for his part remembereth not. But if this will not hold 
good, then, being in sore anguish of mind, and remembering not 
what he did, he put the same precious documents upon the fire. 


‘I have by chance found that this worthy had just before incurred large 
liabilities by becoming bond ‘for his brother—a notorious bankrupt, 
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Neither is there any longer occasion for the apt retort of the honour- 
able court, that in their mind the plaintiff remembereth but what he 
liketh. Otherwise, the more charitable doctrine prevails of attributing 
these figurative licences to the highly poetical temperament of certain 
nationalities, or even to mere local aberrations from the fixed princi- 
ples of dry narrative. Such, at least, is the case of the modern Essex 
peasant, who stoutly maintained under examination that his adver- 
saries “hurled” his sister (then waiting to give, perhaps, similar 
evidence) “ out of the field—and broke her back !” 

It is only when we remember how many great events, and how 
many great characters in history, have been warped and blackened 
by what a modern scholar has called “ the small-talk of dead gossips,” 
that the subject wears a more serious aspect. In another direction, 
too, it may exert a warning influence, for we ourselves are engaged 
in “ making history” no less than were our forefathers. 


HUBERT HALL. 


VoL. cciii. wo. 1815. 
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THE POETS BIRDS. 


IV. BIRDS OF OMEN AND SUPERSTITION. 


Birds of omen, dark and foul, 
Nightcrow, raven, bat, and owl.— Scott. 


F there are any three “ birds,” as they call them, which poets are 
rude to, they are “the night raven, bat, and owl.” The pre- 
posterous conjunction of a myth, a mammal, and a harmless bird, as 
typifying the horrific aspect of Night, is thoroughly poetical. But, 
after all, the night raven is the poets’ own, and they are therefore 
at liberty to do what they like with it ; while the bat, not being a bird 
at all, can afford to be generous to such misdirected animosity. But 
the owl has very solid grounds for complaint indeed. 

For myself, I trace the poets’ dislike of this delightful bird to 
their intolerable affectation of thinking Night to be hateful. It is 
one of the poet’s stock sentimentalisms ; one of his original data of 
consciousness, that since Light is in itself salubrious and beautiful, 
and in its effects amiable and admirable, ¢herefore Darkness is the 
reverse. He forgets that in Holy Writ, Night is specially mentioned 
with the Morning on each of the six days as pleasing to the Creator 
and satisfying Him. But, taking it for granted that they are therefore 
the children of Light, the poets make it a family matter to abuse 
Darkness and everything pertaining to it, even owls. They call 
Night a time of horrors, and even extend their objection to its colour, 
and speak of black as if it were the criminal of the paint-box. But, as 
a matter of fact, it might be contended that darkness is not favourable 
to horrors, and that a murder in broad daylight is far more shocking 
than one in the dead of night. Fancy is here opposed and contra- 
dicted by fact. “To be murdered in the dark saves the victim,” it 
might very plausibly be argued, “half the horrors of violent death. 
It may rob the murdered man of the powers of defence and Justice 
of her revenge on the murderer. But if his death was certain, it was 
better for him that he should not see the act and its shocking accesso- 
ries, the threatening weapon, the crimeful eyes, and the blood. Dark- 
ness really hushes up horror. Light, on the other hand, aggravates 
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it. And it is in the daytime that the atrocities of human life are chiefly 
committed. Ask the Police. Read history. The minds and bodies 
of wicked men are then most active ; and, in most cases, the criminal 
needs to see his victim.” Poets may argue that it is an allowable 
exercise of poetical licence to extend to Darkness the abuse they 
really mean for Night only, but I contend that they are not, in the 
first place, justified in making Night the abominable converse of Day 
at all, nor, in the next, of lumping up Darkness in this way with 
Night. Night is no doubt the hour for burglars, and for caterwauling 
cats, and waits, and other detestabilities, and yet the tragedies of life 
are enacted, as I have said, between sunrise and lamp-time. So far, 
then, the poets are not in court at all. Further, as regards this con- 
fusion of Darkness with Night, this is, in a poet, most reprehensible, 
for Darkness is Mercy itself. Crime goes out in darkness as inevit- 
ably as a candle goes out in disoxygenised air. Darkness suffocates 
wickedness. It cannot live init. For crime must not grope and 
go tumbling about, knocking its shins noisily against furniture. It 
must have 4ight—or else be a cat. It must see its way before it to 
move noiselessly, to stab fatally, No. Darkness is not the accom- 
plice of crime. They cannot murder any more than they can fight 
when there is no rascally light to show them the way to each other’s 
throats. On one occasion only was Egypt absolutely without guilt 
in all its length and breadth, and that was when it was plunged into 
universal darkness. There was abundant profanity, no doubt, but the 
Egyptians, men, women, and children, were all of them, for once, 
under the spell of a compulsory innocence, and next day there were 
white gloves for the magistrates in the land of Pharaoh. 

This being the case, I do not find myself going @ guatre pattes 
with the poets when they abuse the owl. It is only a cat on 
wings, and many points better than a cat; for if its conversa- 
tion is a trifle disconcerting to nervous folk, it does not pass the 
whole of its night under bed-room windows in the transaction 
of melancholy business. The owl reserves its remarks for the 
seclusion of the copse and the solitude of the belfry, and for 
Strephon and those belated ; but it does not foregather with its 
kind in areas in populous streets and squares, and then, like the 
cat, dolorously confide its interminable miseries to all the parish, 
breaking off at intervals in a pyrotechnic climax of ill-temper and 
fizzing. 

Three poets, Shelley, Wordsworth, and Burns, speak kindly of 
“the secret bird whom sunset wakens,” and pity it as “the sad bird 
of night” :— 

Y2 
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Sad Aziola, many an eventide 

Thy music I have heard, 

By wood and stream, meadow and mountain side, 
And field and marshes wide, 

Such as nor voice, nor lute, nor wind, nor bird, 
The soul ever stirred, 

Unlike and far sweeter than them all ; 

Sad Aziola, from that moment I 

Loved thee and thy sad cry. 


Shut out, lone bird, from all the feathered train, 
To tell thy sorrows to the unheeding gloom, 

No friend to pity when thou dost complain ; 
Grief all thy thought, and solitude thy home. 
Sing on, sad mourner! I will bless thy strain, 
And, pleased, in sorrow listen to thy song. 

Sing on, sad mourner! to the night complain, 
While the lone echo wafts thy notes along. 


Yet Shelley, elsewhere, calls the owls “ gibbering night-birds ” :— 


As two gibbering night-birds flit 
From the bowers of deadly hue, 
Through the night to frighten it ; 


while Wordsworth calls it “ boding.” Shelley and Wordsworth also 
refer to the owl being sometimes of a mirthful kind—* concourse 
wild of mirth and jocund din”—“in a merrier glen to hoot and 
play "—to which may be added Coleridge’s “ jubilant.” 

But the majority, I might almost say “all the rest,” are harsh to 
the owl, and describe it as a fowl of forbidding, melancholy, and 
disastrous ill-omen. Here and there we find phrases which seem to 
express a certain compassion, like Cowley’s ‘‘sad companion of the 
night.” Mallet’s “wailing owl screams solitary to the mournful 
morn.” Thomson's “ wailing owl plies his sadsong.” Montgomery’s 
‘ wails the screech owl to the deaf cold moon ;” and Wilson’s 


The hermit owl slow takes her gloomy way, 
And frets and grudges at th’ approach of day. 


But Mallet and Montgomery are certainly not sympathetic else- 
where ; Wilson is especially rude, threatening to shoot it for hooting, 
and Thomson’s sympathy is, from the context, purely superficial. 
So that it is really difficult to enumerate any references that are 
kindly without any qualification. 

The natural bird, “the downy owl,” with its “ silken flight ” and 
“large eyes all bright and glistening grey,” is, with the poets, “ a bird 
of mean degree,” “grim with talons armed,” and “beak uncomely 
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bent,” that “winks and goggles—like an owl.” As a mouser it 
receives delightful recognition from Butler :— 


An ow! sat in a barn, 
Sees a mouse creeping to corn, 
Sits still and shuts his round blue eyes 
As if he slept, until he spies 
The little beast within his reach, 
Then starts and seizes on the wretch. 


And from Grahame, when in the barn :— 


Unwelcome guest, 
His meteor eyes shoot horror through the gloom, 
And numb the tiny revellers with dread. 


That the barn-owl has recourse to subterfuge of feigned sieep is 
of course a Hudibrastic image, and the fascination of its eye, an 
allowable licence of fancy. In Gilbert White, Faber, Hurdis, and 
Wordsworth it has found more exact importraiture :— 


The still owl skims round the grassy mead. 
The bird who ceased with fading light to thread, 
Silent, the hedge or streaming rivulet’s bed. 
What time the preying owl, with sleepy wing, 
Sweeps o’er the cornfield, studious. 
The eye 

May trace the sailing pirates of the night, 
Stooping with dusky forms to cleave the gloom, 
Scattering a momentary wake behind, 
A palpable and broken brightness shed, 
As with white wing they part the darksome air. 

The twilight-loving solitary owl 
That skims the meadow, hovers, drops, her prey 
Seizes, and snarling to her tower returns, 
Her woolly little ones there hiss on high. 


While the Horned Owl receives from Barry Cornwall the honour of 
an ode as “ King of the Night,” and “ Lord of the dark green-wood,” 
but mingled with such acidulated compliant as qualify the honour 
very materially :— 


Ard the owl hath a bride, who is fond and bold, 
And loveth the wood’s deep gloom, 
And with eyes like the shine of the moonstone cold, 
She awaiteth her ghostly groom. 
Not a feather she moves, not a carol she sings, 
As she waits in her tree so still, 
But when her heart heareth his flapping wings, 
She hoots out the welcome shrill ! 
O ! when the moon shines and dogs do howl, 
Then, then is the joy of the Horned Owl, 
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While Jean Ingelow makes the snowy owl the subject of one of 
her inimitable poems. She tells us how in “the luxury of mischief” 
she went into the copse to steal the great owl’s brood, “her downy 
snow,” while the mother herself was away looking for mice “with 
her yellow, cruel eyes.” She lies in ambush there:— 
The great fanning wings 
Troubled the dreams of rock-doves slumbering nigh, 


And she and her mate, like evil things, 
Skimmed the dusky fields, 


And then she climbs up to the nest and steals “the imps,” and, 
terrified at her own boldness, runs away. 


But afterwards, belated in that wood, 
I saw the mother moping on the tree, 
And my heart smote me for her, while I stood. 
So still she looked with moonlight round her shed, 
So motherlike she drooped and hung her head. 


But the epithets applied to the owl generally, which are found 
scattered up and down the passages referring to the natural bird, 
suffice without lengthier quotation to reflect the opinion of poets of 
this bird:—“ the bird of darkness,” “bird of eve,” “grave owl,” 
“solemn,” “ bashful,” “sad,” “lone,” ‘ sobbing,” “ wailing,” 
“ moping,” “dull,” moody,” “ sullen,” “dismal,” “ hoarse,” 
“ grim,” “ boding,”' “ spectral,” “ghostly.” These are the epithets 
applied to the owl, in plainer descriptive passages, and give in a 
sentence the poets’ acceptation of the bird. 

Out of nature—and it is in this form that the poets chiefly use it— 
the owl rises from mere sullenness to appalling malignity, and instead 
of “ ghostly” becomes “ ghastly.”? Its sobbing note becomes a 
“terrific song” (Beattie), and its “ sad wailing to the moon” changes 
to “the gloom-bird’s hated screech” (Xeaés). Lovers “curse the 
owl’s ill-omened hoot ” ( Baz//ie), and “to the screaming owl’s accursed 
song” the murderer “attunes the dreadful workings of his heart ” 
(Akenside). Witches use “ scrich-owles’ eggs and their feathers black ” 
(Pero’s “ Reliques ”) for their villainous concoctions, and “foule 
goblins” are (in Spenser) their usual companions. The “ screech 
owl” (or otherwise the beautiful ‘‘ white” owl) is indeed a creature 
of surpassing horror. It is “deadlie” in Drayton, “of evil omen” in 


1 The Red Indians have a superstition about a little species of owl, from 
which it derives its name of ‘‘death-bird.” When heard in the woods, the 
passer-by challenges it to reply by imitating its note, and the bird’s refusal is 
accepted as an augury of early death. 

2 Spenser, Zgloga, and again Faerie Queene, 
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Scott, “fearful” in Chaucer, “curst” and “ fatal ” in Chatterton, 
“ baleful” in a score of poets, “ruefull ” and “ ghastly” in Spenser, 
“ dire” in Churchill; '! and in Shakespeare, 


The scritch owl, scritching loud, 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe 
In remembrance of a shroud.? 


All these adjectives are applied also to owls generally, with, in 
addition “terrific,” “ unhallow’d,” “ rude bird of hate,” 


Shrieking harbinger, 
Foul precursor of the fiend, 
Augur of the fever’s end, 


“ Messenger of death,” and “ ill-faste.” 


The owl was awake in the white moonshine. 
I saw her at rest in her downy nest, 

As she stared at me with her broad white eye, 
She dropt poison on me as I past, 

Here are the wounds ! 


Every one of the species is as sinister as Crassus’ bird. 

It would seem impossible to add a new insult to this list. Yet 
the poets have done so, for they /augh at the owl. They say it 
** goggles,” pretend to think it “reverend,” and call it a “ headless 
owl,” and “ round-faced prodigy.” ‘This is surely the climax of pro- 
vocation. Nero, it is said, was terrified when he heard he was to be 
put to death, but over and above his terror he was inexpressibly 
annoyed to find himself called by his private name, instead of his 
imperial one, in the proclamation announcing his fate. So, too, 
Richmond might never have fought the battle of Bosworth, if King 
Richard had not ridiculed him in the royal proclamation as “ one 
Henry Tudor or Zidder.” Mr. Pickwick, again, might have forgiven 
Jingle for swindling his companion out of the ten pounds, overlooked 


3 The owl at Freedom’s window screamed, 
The screech owl dire ; whose breath 
Brings sickness, and whose note is death.— Zhe Duellist. 


? Pliny says, ‘‘ The scritch-owle betokeneth alwaies some heavie newes, and is 
most execrable and accursed in the presages of publicke affaires. He keepeth 
ever in the deserts; and loveth not onely such unpeopled places, but also that 
are horribly hard of accesse. In somme, he is the verie monster of the night, 
neither crying nor singing out cleare, but uttering a certaine heavie grone of dolefull 
moning. And, therefore, if he be seen either within citties or otherwise abroad in 
any place, it is not for good, but prognosticateth some fearfull misfortune.” The 
source of our poets’ “natural history’’ is fairly evident from the above, 
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the abduction of his host’s antique sister, but his indignation fairly 
boiled over when Jingle spoke of his victim as “Tuppy.” So with 
the owl; it might have forgiven, from its grandeur, the infamy 
thrust upon it by the poets, but to be called, on the top of it all, “a 
round-faced prodigy”! It is bad enough to be told that they “make 
a funeral sadder by their joys ;” and to be set down as the com- 
panion of “infernal hagges,” “hellish harpyes” and “ wolves ;” to 
have one’s home, an ordinary ivy-bush, described as “a grievous 
yune,” and “a hateful bowre;” to be described as spitting poison, 
and hankering after human corpses, is not calculated to conciliate 
any bird; but, after all, to be addressed as “ headless owl”! The owl, 
it is true, is of a phlegmatic kind and not easily provoked to excite- 
ment, but even owls should be met half-way, and given a chance of 
amiability. 

In metaphor, the owl stands as the symbol of Night and of 
Sleep. Coleridge speaks of “ the owled atheism, sailing on obscene 
wings,” and Butler of “sceptic owls.” It typifies dulness or “ owl- 
wisdom,” as Southey calls it ; the learning of the “ scholiasts,” and 


The owl-eyed race whom Virtue’s lustre blinds. 


Yet in Egypt it was the symbol of judicial death, the supreme award 
of law. In the East it is still sacred to the Ganges, and the bird 
on which Rahu rides; and 

In classic ages men perceived a soul 


Of sapience in thy aspect, headless owl! 

Thee Athens reverenced in the studious grove. 
And when the golden sceptre grasped by Jove— 
His eagle’s favourite perch—where round him sate 
The god revolving the decrees of Fate, 

Thou too wert present at Minerva’s side.' 


In mythology, indeed, there are many owl men and women to keep 
Ascelephos and Nyctimene company, and at one time a goddess 
joined the group, for Minerva, flying to the woods in shame, accepted 
for the time the form and feathers of her favourite bird. ‘ 

Moreover, in nature, the owl has some very remarkable points. No 
other bird exceeds it in service to man—-silent, unobtrusive service; 
and we have very few birds in Britain to compare with it in beauty of 
plumage. And does it not, as differing from other birds, rear a family 
of varying ages, instead of filling its nest with babies all of the 
same age? And has it not—worthy of a poet’s respect—ears so 
formed as to receive impressions equally acute, doth from above and 
below ? 


1 Wordsworth. 
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Associated, with exemplary punctuality, with the owl is the 


raven.! 
A cursed bird too crafty to be shot, 
That always cometh with his soot-black coat 
To make hearts heavy—for he is a blot 
Upon the book of life. 


It is true that the one is a day bird and the other nocturnal, but 
this does not prevent them being, in poetry, comrades and 
confederates. 

Each bird of evil omen woke ; 

The raven gave his fatal croak, 

And shrieked the night-crow from the oak ; 

The screech-owl from the thicket broke 

And fluttered down the dell. 


The owl and the raven are mute for dread, 
And the time is meet to wake the dead. 


Here no night ravens look more black than pitch, 
Nor elfish ghosts, nor ghastly owl do flee. 

Let wolves be gone, be ravens put to flight, 

With hooting owls and bats that hate the light. 


Nor where the boding raven chaunts, 
Nor near the owl’s unhallowed haunts. 


I confess I do not find it in me to sympathise with the poets’ 
abhorrence of the raven, the Methusaleh of the birds. 

There seems to me great dignity in the raven in nature, in its 
courage (which makes the eagle respect it), its indomitable seclusion, 
and its self-reliance ; while in history it is positively a grand bird. 


Denmark’s grim raven !? 





1 «That owls and ravens are ominous appearers and pre-signifying unlucky 
events, as Christians yet conceit, was also an augurial conception. Because many 
ravens were seen when Alexander entered Babylon, they were thought to pre- 
ominate his death; and because an owl appeared before the battle, it presaged the 
ruin of Crassus. Which, though decrepit superstitions, and such as had their 
nativity in times beyond all history, are fresh in the observation of many heads, 
and by the credulous and feminine party still in some majesty among us. And 
therefore the emblem of superstition was well set out by Ripa in the picture of an 
owl, an hare, and an old woman. And it no way comfirmeth the augurial con- 
sideration, that an owl is a forbidden food in the law of Moses ; or that Jerusalem 
was threatened by the raven and the owl, in that expression of Isaiah xxxiv., that 
it should be ‘a court for owls, that the cormorant and the bittern should possess 
it; and the owl.and the raven dwell in it;’ for thereby was only implied their 
ensuing desolation, as is expounded in words succeeding : ‘ He shall draw upon it 
the line of confusion, and the stones of emptiness,’ ~—Sir Thos, Browne. 


2 Scott’s AZarmion. 
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What a terrible fowl it was, this bird of the Vikings, on the con- 
quering banners of the Danes! and what a romance encompasses 
it as “the raven prophet of the North-Sea folk”! It was as the 
symbols of Mind and Memory that these “ messengers of Valhalla” 
are engraven resting on the shoulders of Odin, the god of war; and 
it was as the augur-bird of the national fortunes that the daughters of 
Regner embroidered its fatal image on “the desolating standard.” 
In Christian art it is immortal also. Noah’s first choice fell upon it 
as the most intelligent of the feathered kind and a bird of the 
tempest; and no other bird, perhaps, except the eagle, could have 
sustained with adequate dignity the honourable office of the 
prophet’s sustenance. It is the bird of Isaiah and St. Paul, of St. 
Oswald and St. Benedict ; and if anyone should hesitate to shoot a 
raven lest he kill King Arthur unawares, I could hardly charge him 
with a criminal cunctation. In the mythology of the West it is the 
fowl of Saturn and the emblem of old Kronos ; in that of the East 
it is the counsellor of Savi, and itself a potent constellation. Satur- 
day is “ the raven’s day,” and woe to the armies that fall on that day 
under the gloom of that ominous wing, that casts, in the poets, the 
shadows of darkness, desolation, and despair. 

Like the crow, the raven was once a bird of beauty and the 
familiar of the god of art. But, indiscreet in its gossip, it told 
Apollo how faithless his Coronis was, and the god, in wrath, 


Blacked the raven o’er 
And bade him prate in his white plumes no more. 


And since then Kahgahgee and his “ black marauders” have been 
held in such poor esteem that even their connection with Olympus 
is discounted, 


As if the great Jupiter had nothing else to do 
But to dryve about jackdaws and ravens.' 


And in the “ black art” they are made to occupy a place of infamy. 
Medea used their “ bile” as one of her most malignant ingredients, 
and Sycorax its feathers as best conveying her baleful dews. 

The raven, however, presents itself to the poets under the 
following aspects, none of them of any dignity except such as attaches 
to supremacy in malignant crime. 

They are (1) as being of excessive blackness ; (2) as deriving a 
dreadful enjoyment from storms; (3) as haunting “not only un- 


* “Tt is fal unlaful to believe that God showeth His privy counsayle to 
crowes,”’ 
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peopled places, but also that are horrible hard of accesse” ; (4) as 
building its nest out of reach ; (5) as delighting in corpses, princi- 
pally human corpses, and even among these preferring those of men 
murdered, hanged, or killed in battle ; (6) as being fatally ominous, 
“death’s foul messenger,” and (7) incidentally, as the bird of the 
Ark, the caterer of Elijah, and a former favourite of Olympus. It 
stands also as the symbol of primeval Chaos, of Night, and of Dark- 
ness, of Desolation, Revenge, and Grief. ‘‘ Black as the raven’s 
wing” is a simile as old as language itself, and the “ beautiful gloss 
of the raven’s plumes” undoubtedly attracted the poets’ admiration. 
This does not, however, prevent even Hurdis from ungraciously 
illustrating the bird’s ingratitude with a sketch of its private life.' 


Observe the glossy raven in the grass, 
Croaking rude courtship to his negro mate. 
Yes, he’s a flatterer, and in his song, 

If such it may be called, her charms recites. 
He tells her of her bosom black as jet, 

Her taper leg, her penetrating eye, 

Her shapely beak, her soft and silky wing, 
Her voice melodious—waddles courteous round, 
Vows to be constant, prays humane return, 
Solicitous in vain, he claps his wing 

And flies ; she, much against her will, pursues. 


Nor does it deter poets generally from using the epithet “raven” as 
adding a horror of colour to the subject of the moment. 

Why the raven should be “the tempest-loving raven” there are 
no facts to prove, but the poets perpetually recur to the idea, as 
enhancing the general desolation of the bird they detest— the raven 
in the tempest’s gloom” being somewhat gloomier perhaps than the 
raven in the sunshine. How much “tempest” it likes we can fix 
with tolerable accuracy from Wordsworth, who says that “ On windy 
days the raven gambols like a dancing skiff,” but that “the storm 
keeps the raven quiet in her nest.” Unless, therefore, the poets 
are only expressing a literal prejudice, we may infer that the raven 
likes just a moderate tempest, a da/my tempest, so to speak, with not 
too much hurricane in it. 

And both natural history and the poets would support us in this 
compromise, for the raven builds on high, and excessive wind would 





1 ‘¢The raven is a peculiarly domestic bird, and a pattern of conjugal affec- 
tion. It pairs for life, and both male and female take their share of sitting on 


the eggs and nurturing the young.” —Bidle Animals, Rev. F. G. Wood. 
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be especially dangerous to its “aerial wicker-work high-mounted.” 
There are many allusions to the 
Shapeless rock of dusky height, 
The raven’s haunt ; 
and the 


Oak, on whose forehead inaccessible 

The raven lodges with safety ; 
while the fact of the same pair of birds returning annually to the 
same nesting site is frequently recognised. 

On ancient oak, or elm, whose topmost boughs 

Begin to fail, the raven’s twig-formed house 

Is built; and many a year, the self-same tree 

The aged solitary pair frequent. 

“The Raven-tree” is indeed a recurring figure—what a dignity 
attaches, by the way, to the very name, “ Raven-tree,” “ Raven's 
home,” “ Raven’s-wood”! Coleridge founds an abominable fable of 
revenge upon the cutting down of one of these trees ; and Cowper 
jeers at the raven for having its eggs, ‘‘ a worthless prize,” stolen out 
of the Raven-tree by Hodge. But how differently reads the narrative 
of a similar event in that true poet Gilbert White :— 

The fatal day arrived when the Raven Tree was to be felled. It was in the 
month of February, when ravens usually sit. The saw was applied to the butt— 
the wedges were inserted into the opening—the woods echoed to the heavy blow 
of the beetle or mall or mallet—the tree nodded to its fall; but still the dam sat 
on. At last, when it gave way, the bird was flung from her nest ; and though 
her parental affection deserved a better fate, was whipped down by the twigs, 
which brought her dead to the ground. 

Except when nesting—that is, whenever an unhampered prefer- 
ence is possible—the raven, according to the poets, haunts “ blasted,” 
“doddered” and “ withered” oaks (which rhyme with “ croaks”), the 
“she-wolf’s den,” the “cataracts,” the “dusky cliff,” and “ gnome- 
haunted dales,” and “ greedy vaults.” These miscellaneous places of 
residence are called “accursed haunts,” and “ black abodes.” 

In none of these aspects is the raven accepted as amiable or 
admirable. But in the rest it is portrayed as the very abomination of 
desolation itself. ‘The raven is, above all, the bird of carrion, and of 
evil omen. As “flesh-birds ” and “death-birds” they are especially 
popular with poets. Gathering to the field of battle, or croaking 
singly over the body of the murdered man—‘ raven’s food "—with 
empurpled beak and claws and wings that flap heavily and low 
along the ground— 


Well does the raven love the sound of war ! 
° . . . . There the peal 
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Of cannon-mouths summon the sable flocks 
To wait their death-doomed prey, and they do wait ; 
Yes, when the glittering columns, front to front 
Drawn out, approach in deep and awful silence, 
The raven’s voice is heard hovering between. 
Sometimes upon the far deserted tents 

She boding sits, and sings her fateful song. 
But in the abandoned field she most delights, 
When o’er the dead and dying slants the beam 
Of peaceful morn, and wreaths of reeking mist 
Rise from the gore-dewed sward ; from corpse to corpse 
She revels far and wide ; then, sated, flies 

‘o some shot-shivered branch, whereon she cleans 
Her purpled beak ; and down she lights again 
To end her horrid meal; another, keen, 

Plunges her beak deep in yon horse's side, 
Till, by the hound displaced, she flits 
Once more to human prey. 


Macaulay is perpetually feasting his raven with “ armies” and 
similar cates, while Scott makes it the boon companion of the wolf, 
over the corpses of “ caitiffs, outraged maidens, and slaughtered 
priests.” They are! 

The birds obscene, that croak and jar, 
And snuff the carnage from afar. 
The obscene raven clamours o’er the dead. 


But “the birds obscene” of the poets is a large subject in itself, for 
it includes the most diverse species—“ night-ravens,” “ night-crows,” 
“ night-hawks,” “shricks,” ‘ whistlers,” “bats,” “harpyes,” “ hey- 
deggres,” ‘‘ choughs,” and “ jackdaws.” 


And fatal birds about them flockéd were, 

Such as by nature men abhorre and hate, 

The ill faste owl, death’s dreadful messengere, 
The hoars night-raven, tromp of dreadfull drere, 
The leather-wingéd bats, daye’s enemie, 

The rueful shrick still waiting on the bere, 

The whistler shrill that whoso heares doth dye, 
The hellish harpyes, prophets of sad destiny. 


It is a delightful stanza, and I would not spare a word from it. 
It may not be exactly true that men “naturally” abhor and hate 
owls, or ravens either; that “screech-owls” feed on human corpses, 
or that bats are birds—and whether there are such birds as 
“ whistlers ” and “ harpyes ” I do not care to consider, for the stanza 


! In Mackay and Shelley, 
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is admirable as poetry—and epitomises every one of the poets’ faults 
with regard to nature,! 

Apart, however, from the “night” and “ midlight” varieties of 
the bird, the raven-ordinary is depicted for us in poetry in colours of 
surpassing gloom. It is the familiar of witches, of Sycorax, and 
other “hagges infernal.” “It sounds its trompe of doleful dreere ” 
whenever death or disease impends, and, “smelling graves,” comes 


amongst men as 
The hateful messenger of heavy stings, 
Of death and dolour telling ; 


the bird that, 
Seldom boding good, 
Croaks its black auguries from some dark wood. 

Antiquity has reflected on the raven, as on so many other birds, 
an “ ominous ” complexion, and our poets have misconstrued ominous 
as equivalent to sinister. Yet not only was black a colour of good 
omen, but the raven specially was as often auspicious as not, and the 
old woman in Southey was not wide of the mark when she twitted 
the nervous traveller-— 

But though with the wind each murderer swings, 
They both of them are harmless things, 
Anda soare the ravens beside. 

** Hideous,” “ funereal,” “ woe-boding,” “lethal,” it is the accom- 
plice of guilty night, the comrade and fellow-lodger of toads and 
assassins, ghouls and wolves. It adds a horror to the dangerous 
gloom of rocks, the murderer’s den, the witches’ gatherings, the scene 
of yesterday’s battle, the graveyard and the vault—a cruel and evil 
bird that delights in the disaster it forebodes, and rejoices in the 
disease which “ it bears on its fatal wing.” 

Robins are “pious” birds, and therefore privileged, and so in 
a way “sacred” ; and it is in these delightful phases that the poets 
prefer to notice them. 

It is extraordinary how often in old ballads the idea of redbreasts 
covering over the bodies of dead men recurs:— 


Call for the robin redbreast and the wren, 
Since o’er shady groves they hover, 
And with leaves and flowers cover 

The friendless bodies of unmarried men. 





? It illustrates (line 2) the apparent wani of sympathy with nature that can 
suppose ‘‘abhorrence” of owls natural to us; (lines 3 and 4) their prejudice 
against special birds; (line 5) their error of fact ; (line 6) their habit of using a 
second name for a bird already utilised under another ; (line 7) their invention 
of birds to eke out their inadequate repertory, and (line 8) their candid enlist- 
ment of the fauna of fable. C 
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And when they were dead, 
The robins so red 
Brought strawberry leaves, 
And over them spread. 
o a e oe a o o 
Thus wandered these poor innocents, 
Till deathe doth end their grief, 
In one another’s arms they died, 
As wanting due relief, 
No burial this pretty pair 
Of any man receives, 
Till robin-redbreast piously 
Did cover them with leaves. 


This last quotation is exquisite, and the idea certainly fascinated 
the poets. Among the more striking recognitions of the robin’s 
“piety” may be cited Drayton, Grahame, Cowley, Prior, Collins, 
Leyden, Gay, Herrick, Rogers—all of whom point to the same reason 
for the bird’s traditional reputation :— 


Cov’ring with moss the dead’s unclosed eye, 
The little redbreast teacheth charity. 


That lesser pelican, the sweet 
And shrilly ruddock,' with its bleeding breast, 
Its tender pity of poor babes distrest. 


A veil of leaves the redbreast o’er them threw, 
Ere thrice their locks were wet with evening dew. 


Their little corpses robin-redbreast found, 
And strewed, with pious bills, the leaves around. 


When I am departed, ring thou my knell, 
Thou pitiful and pretty Philomel, 

And when I am laid out for corpse, then be 
Thou sexton, Redbreast, for to cover me. 


A primrose turf is all thy monument, 
And, for thy dirge, the robin lends his lay. 


And robin-redbreasts, whom men praise 
For pious birds, shall, when I die, 
Make both my monument and elegy. 





1 **The ruddock warbles soft.” —Spenser (Epithalamion). 
** The ruddock wouid, 

With charitable bill, bring thee all this, 

Yea, and furr’d moss besides, when flowers are none, 

To winter-ground thy corse.”—Shakespeare (Cymbeline). 
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So the robin comes to be privileged, and with abundant merit ; 
and what delightful lines the poets devote to it ! 


Thus Wordsworth—__. 
Brisk Robin seeks a kindlier home; .« 
Not like a beggar is he come, 
But enters as a looked-for guest, 
Confiding in his ruddy breast, 
As if it were a natural shield 
Charged with a blazon on the field, 
Due to that good and pious deed 
Of which we in the ballads read. 


And thou the bird whom we love best, 
The pious bird, with the scarlet breast, 
Our little English Robin. 

The bird that comes about our doors 
When autumn winds are sobbing. 


Art thou the Peter of Norway boors, 
Their Thomas, in Finland 

And Russia far inland ? 

The bird who, by some name or other, 
All men who know thee call their brother, 
The darling of children and men. 


And Thomson— 
One alone, 


The redbreast, sacred to the household gods, 
Wisely regaidful of the broiling sky, 

In joyless fields, and thorny thicket, leaves 

His shivering mates and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit: half afraid, he first 

Against the window beats, then brisk alights 
On the warm hearth, then, hopping o’er the floor, 
Eyes all the smiling family askance, 

And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is, 
Till, more familiar grown, the table crumbs 
Attract his slender feet. 


Similar passages might easily be multiplied, but Wordsworth sums 


them all up :— 
Thrice happy creature, in all lands , 


Nurtured by hospitable hands. 


From being privileged, the superstition of sanctity has gradually 
attached to the redbreast, and folk-lore is filled with pretty legends 
about it. Its breast (which poets often erroneously describe as 
“scarlet” and “crimson”) is said to be scorched by the fires of 
hell, whither it flies daily with a drop of water, every time in the hope 
of quenching them ; or again, it wears its ruddy plumage in memory 
of that day on Calvary when it perched upon the cross and tried 
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with all its little might to diminish the anguish of the crown of 


thorns. So— 
The robin, ay, the redbreast, 
The robin and the wren, 
If ye take out o’ their nest, 
Ye'll never thrive again. 


And 
A robin in a cage 
Sets all heaven in a rage. 

But, apart from all its legendary prepossessions, the robin de- 
servedly commands the admiration of the poets as being the typical 
English bird, that gets merrier as the winter comes on, and is in full 
song on Christmas Day, “When staid Autumn walks with rustling 
tread,” and “all her locks of yellow,” he “cheers the pensive month,” 
while he “ mourns the falling leaf ”— 


And plaintively, in interrupted trills, 
Sings the dirge of the departing year. 


Lulling the year, with all its cares, to rest. 


And then comes winter. But a long immunity from injury 
has taught him that he may seek alms without fear, and so he 
comes amongst us every frosty Christmas, as a welcome mendicant, 
and with a welcome carol. And could bird do more ? 

But it is impossible almost to think of “ the robin” without “ the 
wren,” and could anything be more enchanting than the dreadful 
relations of these two birds ! 


Ah! Robin, 
Joly Robin, 
Tell me how thy leman doth? 


Think of the profligate in the case, and then of the victim of his 
unprincipled passion—a wren. ‘The intrigue is certainly a delightful 
fiction. 

But, after so much that is in praise of this bird, it would be showing 
an unfair partiality if I did not quote the Interpreter’s moral of the 
robin, one of the quaintest passages in all that “book of delights,” 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” :— 


Then, as they were coming in from abroad, they espied a little robin with a 
great spider in his mouth ; so the Interpreter said, ‘‘Look here.’’ So they looked, 
and Mercy wondered ; but Christiana said, ‘‘ What a disparagement is it to such 
a little pretty bird as the robin-redbreast is, he being also a bird above many, that 
loveth to maintain a kind of sociableness with man; I had thought they had lived 
on crumbs of bread, or upon other such harmless matter. I like him worse than 
I did.” 

YOL. CCLII. NO, 1815. Z 
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The Interpreter then replied, ‘‘ This robin is an emblem very apt to set forth some 
professors by ; for to light they are as this robin, pretty of note, colour, and carriage. 
They seem also to have a very great: love for professors that are sincere; and 
above all others, to desire to sociate with them, and to be in their comparty, as if 
they could live upon the good man’s crumbs. They pretend also, that therefore 
it is that they frequent the house of the godly and the appointments of the Lord ; 
but when they are by themselves, as the robin, they catch and gobble up spiders, 
they can change their diet, drink iniquity and swallow down sin like water. 


It is curious that a bird like the wren—“ the viewless wren,” as 
Wordsworth calls it—should be “a bird of necromancy ;” yet such is 
the case. It is even more curious that the poets should avoid wit- 
nessing to the fact. Bird folk-lore is full of wren superstitions : how 
he obtained the kingship ofall the birds by a fraud ;' how the devil 
once entered into his little body ; how a lovely but wicked siren 
used its form to decoy men to their destruction ; and how it is a good 
deed to kill them. 

The wren, the wren, the king of all birds, 
St. Stephen's day was caught in the furze. 
Sing holly, sing ivy, sing ivy, sing holly, 

A drop just to drink to scare melancholy, 


And hunted he is to this day in many parts of England as a pious 


practice. er contra, the wren is the object of the robin’s affec- 
tions, and as such receives from the bird of the ruddy breast a 
reflective sanctity. 


Malisons, malisons, mair than ten, 
Who harries the queen of heaven’s wren. 


And as everybody knows— 


The robin and the wren 
Are God Almighty’s cock and hen. 


Yet neither in the one aspect nor the other do the poets refer to the 
popular little subject of rustic tradition, ‘the tiny woodland dwarf.” 
With them it is “ the soft wrens” who “ light rustling among the leaves 


and twigs ”— 
Their pretty gossip spread, 
Or join in random roundelays ; 
‘the busy wren,” and “the wren with his little quill.” 
But, perhaps, the sweetest stanza is that of Jean Ingelow’s, her- 
self the sweetest of singers :— 
! It was decided in a parliament of the birds that the one that flew highest 


should be their king. The wren hid itself on the eagle’s back, and when the eagle 
had flown the highest the wren fluttered a little higher still. 
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With head beneath her wing, 
A little wren was sleeping, 

So near, I had found it an easy thing 
To steal her for my keeping. 


Could anything be more perfectly in sympathy with the wren? 

The woodpecker has an abundance of tradition in the past and 
folk-lore in the present, but except for a solitary allusion to Picus in 
one of Hood’s poems, and Montgomery’s reference to the life of toil 
to which’ it was condemned by our Lord, the mythical antecedents 
and current superstitions of “the Taffie” are never referred to. 
Indeed, in all the range of English poetry, from Chaucer to Words- 
worth, it would be difficult to collect as many as ten references to this 
picturesque and poeticai bird, and I believe impossible to collect 
twelve. 

The legend of the owl being once a baker’s daughter, is sometimes 
transferred in folk-lore to the woodpecker, and Montgomery’s line— 


Thus am I ever labouring for my bread-— 


refers to the punishment inflicted on the baker’s daughter by our 
Saviour, in consequence of her having refused Him and His disciples 
food. 


Then our Lord waxed wroth and said, ‘‘ Since you loved me so little as to 
grudge me a morsel of food, you shall have this punishment : you shall become a 
bird and seek your food between bark and bole, and never get a drop to drink 
save when it rains.” He had scarce said the last words before she was turned 
into a great black woodpecker, or Gertrude’s bird, and flew from her kneading- 
trough right up the chimney. And till this very day you may see her flying about, 
with her red mutch on her head, and her body all black, because of the soot in 
the chimney ; and so she hacks and taps away at the trees for her food, and 
whistles when rain is coming, for she is ever athirst, and then she looks for a drop 
to cool her tongue. 


One of the six “ orders” into which naturalists divide the birds 
would comprise “ the waders,” and the first “family” of this order 
are the plover folk. Of these the poets recognise four species—the 
oyster-catcher and the dotterel, the grey plover and the lapwing. 

The oyster-catcher, under its name of “sea-pie,” occurs once in 
Mallet, who takes the liberty of making the bird “warble” ; and the 
dotterel, unless Wordsworth really meant a “sand-lark” when he 
uses the name (for sand-lark is a provincial name for the dotterel) 
and says it “ chants a joyous song,” is only referred to by Drayton, 
who, after remarking that it makes a dainty dish, goes on to say 
that— 

Z2 
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Its taking makes more sport as man no more can wish, 
For as you creep or course or lye or stoupe or goe, 

So marking you with care, the apish bird soth doe, 
And acting everything, doth never mark the net 

Till he be in the snare. 


This is pure fancy, however, arising, it may be, from an 
imaginative observation of the plover—attitudes and gestures which 
are natural to the bird, or from a poetical tenderness for local 
tradition. So that these two birds only live in verse by the mistakes 
made about them. 

The “grey plover” is noted only by Scott and Burns, both of 
whom make it a bird of melancholy associations— 


Thy obsequies sung by the grey plover 
says one ; and— 
Deep-toned plover grey 
Wild whistling o’er the hill. 


The lapwing—a name derived, by the way, from its lap-lapping 
manner of flight—receives more frequent recognition, and abundantly 
repays it by the picturesqueness which it invariably gives to the lines 
in which it flies— 

From the shore 
The plovers scatter o’er the heath, 
And sing their wild notes to the listening waste. 


The purple moor where the plover cries. 


The pretty artifice common to this tribe, and specially con- 
spicuous in the lapwing, of pretending to be disabled so as to tempt 
enemies away from the nest, finds frequent reference in the poets, 
Thomson, with that truly awful disregard of nature that occasionally 
“ shags”! his verse, perpetrates the following :— 

Around the head 
Of wandering swain the white-winged plover wheels 
Her sounding flight, and then directly on 
The long excursion skims the level lawn, 
To tempt him from her nest. 


After this, how beautifully do Shenstone’s lines read :—~ 


The plover fondly tries 
To lure the peasant from her nest, 
And fluttering on with anxious cries, 
Too plainly shows her tortured breast. 
O let him, conscious of her care, 
Pity her pains and learn to spare ! 


The plover is a type of inconstancy, and in Scotland is held to 


} One of this poet's peculiar poeticisms. 
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be ill-omened ; and several Scotch poets refer to it in this sense. 
Thus Burns— 


Thou green-crested lapwing, thy screaming forbear ; 
and Scott— 
Obsequies sung by the grey plover flying. 


Grahame and Leyden are more precise, and give the traditional 
reason for the bird’s ill repute :— 


But, though the pitying sun withdraws his light, 
The lapwing’s clamorous hoop attends their flight, 
Pursues their steps, where’er the wanderers go, 
Till the shrill scream betrays them to the foe. 
Poor bird ! where’er the roaming swain intrudes 
On thy bleak heaths and desert solitudes 

He curses still thy scream, thy clamorous tongue, 
And crushes with his foot thy moulting young. 


Ill-omened bird, oft in the times 
When monarch owned in sceptre but the name, 


Thou hovering o’er the panting fugitive 

Through dreary moss and moor, hast screaming led 
The keen pursuer’s eye ; oft hast thou hung, 

Like & death flag, above the assembled throng 
Whose lips hymned praise. . . . 


Bird of woe! even to the tomb thy victims by thy wing 
Were haunted ; o’er the bier thy direful cry 
Was heard. . . ’ ° 
Ill-omened bird, 
She never will forget, never forget, 
Thy dismal soughing wing, and doleful cry. 


In the south of Scotland the lapwing is still looked upon as an 
unlucky bird. Mr. Chatto, in his “ Rambles in Northumberland 
and the Scottish Border,” refers to ‘the persecution to which the 
Covenanters were exposed in the reign of Charles II. and his bigoted 
successor ;” and, quoting Dr. Leyden, alludes to the tradition that 
“they were frequently discovered to their pursuers by the flight and 
screaming of the lapwing.” Hence the fact of this bird being regarded 
as unlucky in Scotland.! 

Spenser’s “Thracian king lamenting sore” is, of course, a 
reference to Tereus, who, in some Englished versions of the myth, 
was turned into a lapwing and not into a hoopoe. The same 
confusion of these two birds occurs in the Bible, where for “ hoopoe ” 
should be read “ lapwing.” 

PHIL. ROBINSON. 


1 English Folk Lore, by T. F. Thiselton Dyer, 
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4A MODERN SYBARITE. 


LTHOUGH few readers of the present day would echo Lord 


Byron’s enthusiastic praise of “ Vathek,” and most would find, 


in its incidents and descriptions as much of the absurd and bombastic 
as of the terrible and sublime, it must always be conceded a high 
place among the imaginative works of its class, and acknowledged to 
be an excellent imitation of the extravagances of Eastern fiction. 
But, it may be asked, who does read “ Vathek” nowadays? Most 
people have heard of the Hall of Eblis, and many have read the 
famous description in some book of extracts, but of the adventures 
of the impious Caliph with the beautiful Nouronihar, and his wicked 
mother Carathis, once almost as familiar as the story of “ Aladdin” or 
the “ Forty Thieves,” there is nearly universal ignorance. ‘“ Vathek ” 
is now ranged among that peculiar class of solitary fictions—solitary 
in that you never hear their authors’ names associated with any other 
work, such as Moore’s “Zeluco,” Croly’s “ Salathiel,” Mrs. Shelley’s 
“ Frankenstein,” Hope’s « Anastasius ”—-which enjoyed exceptional 
popularity in their time, and have now become merely titles and 
nothing more. The sensation which “ Vathek” excited was due 
probably as much to the extraordinary wealth of its author, his 
mode of life, and the mysterious interest which surrounded him, as to 
any literary merit it could claim. 

The Beckfords were English settlers in the West Indies at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. The great-grandfather of the 
author of “Vathek” was Lieutenant-Governor of Jamaica, and his 
grandfather was President of the Council in that island ; his father, 
although born in Jamaica, was educated at Westminster, having been 
sent over to England at the age of fourteen. Being enormously 
wealthy, he soon became a prominent personage. In 1747 he entered 
Parliament, and ranged himself on the side of the elder Pitt. Between 
1762 and 1770 he was thrice Lord Mayor of London ; indeed, 
William Beckford, as all readers of the history of this period know, 
was a very celebrated man in his day; he spoke out boldly against 
the introduction of Hessian and Hanoverian troops, and he bearded 
George III. for some discourtesy the King showed to a deputation 
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that he headed. Most famous was he, however, for his hospitality. 
He once gave an entertainment in the City to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment at a cost of £10,000, and his dinners and assemblies at his 
town house in Soho Square were superb. He died in 1770, leaving 
his son, born in 1759, a minor, and the wealthiest commoner in 
England. 

The mother, who was a daughter of the Hon. G. Hamilton, 
M.P. for Wells, a proud, arrogant woman, had an insuperable objec- 
tion to public schools ; so the boy was educated at home by private 
tutors. No mode of education could have been worse for a young 
Creesus, who, above all, required that robust, manly life of equality, so 
opposed to pretentiousness and egotism, which constitutes the finest 
training of Eton or Westminster. As it was, the boy grew up shy, 
reserved, with an overweening sense of his own grandeur and im- 
portance. And it was probably this disposition which inclined him 
so strongly to Oriental studies; the stories of despotic caliphs, who 
held unlimited power of life and death over their subjects, and before 
whom all meaner mortals prostrated themselves in slavish adoration, 
were images congenial to the imagination of this golden calf, who 
doubtless longed to realise them in his own person. But, to do him 
justice, he was as diligent a student as though his future had depended 
upon his education. Besides Latin and Greek, he made himself 
proficient in five modern languages, took up the study of Persian and 
Arabic, was a good draughtsman, and studied music under Mozart 
himself. He used to relate that the air thereafter to be immort- 
alised under the name of “Non Piu Andrai,” was given him in 
one of his lessons as a theme upon which he was to compose 
variations. 

Madame Beckford’s objection to public schools extended to . 
English universities, and young Croesus was despatched to Geneva. 
At eighteen he made the tour 9f Europe, and returned to take pos- 
session of a fortune which amounted to a million in ready money, 
and an income of a hundred thousand a year. But he had already 
made his début as an author. Even from a boy there was a 
strong vein of sarcasm in his disposition. The housekeeper at 
Fonthill, who showed the picture gallery to visitors, used to give a 
wonderful description of the works of art contained therein, in which 
there was scarcely a particle of truth; this suggested to young 
Beckford the idea of writing a catalogue, with grotesque and 
imaginary histories of the different painters. The idea was carried 
out, the book was published under the title of “‘ Memoirs of Extraor- 
dinary Painters,” and thenceforth the visitors were regaled by their 
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loquacious guide with legends of Og of Bashan, Waterslouchy of 
Amsterdam, Sucrewasser of Vienna, &c. 

It was soon after attaining his majority that he composed his 
famous romance, which, according to his own account, was written 
at one sitting of three days and two nights, during which so absorbed 
was he in his subject that he never rested and scarcely took food : 
it is probably the mést extraordinary mental effort on record. The 
great hall at Fonthill was eighty-five feet long by thirty-eight feet 
broad, with a lofty vaulted roof supported by heavy stone pillars ; 
numerous doors on each side opened into dim winding passages full 
of hollow and ghostly reverberations. “ It was from that,” he says, 
“ I found my imaginary hall—the Hall of Eblis being generated out 
of that in my own house. Imagination coloured and invested it 
with the Oriental character. All the females mentioned in ‘ Vathek ’ 
were portraits of those in the domestic establishment at old Fonthill, 
their imaginary good or ill qualities exaggerated to suit my purpose.” 

Cyrus Redding points out in his life of the author, that the 
machinery of the romance is a curious mixture of the Hindoo and 
Arabian mythology, and he is of opinion that it was suggested by a 
book entitled ‘‘ Abdallah: les Aventures du Fils de Hanif, envoyé 
par le Sultan des Indes 4 la découverte de I’Isle de Borico, oti est la 
Fontaine Merveilleuse, dont l’eau fait rajeunir,” Paris, 1723. “ Vathek” 
was originally written in French; it was published in 1784, and 
two years afterwards an English version, by an unknown hand, was 
brought out. There were certain episodes in the MS. which for some 
reason Beckford withheld at the time of publication ; many years 
afterwards he offered them to the booksellers, but demanded such an 
extravagant price—one thousand pounds—for matter that would 
have swelled a new edition only by a few pages, that all declined the 
risk, so they were never printed. A book written by a Croesus is 
certain to be eagerly read, and as the life of the author became 
strange, secluded, and mysterious, and the stories of his wealth 
and magnificence grew year by year, so did its popularity increase. 
Every reader of fiction delighted to wander tremblingly among the 
gigantic ruins of Istakar, the palace of the pre-Adamite Sultan, 
Soliman Ben Daoud, and along the terrace, “ flagged with squares of 
marbles, which resembled a smooth expanse of water, upon whose 
surface not a blade of grass ever dared to vegetate,” and down the 
marble staircase which the yawning rock disclosed to the Caliph and 
Nouronihar, and so down to the Hall of Eblis, where the damned 
expiate their earthly crimes. As fine as any conception in Dante’s 
“ Inferno ” is this picture :— 
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A place which, though roofed with a vaulted ceiling, was so spacious and lofty 
that at first sight they took it for an immeasurable plain. But their eyes at 
length growing familiar to the grandeur of the surrounding objects, they dis- 
covered rows of columns and arcades, which gradually diminished till’ they 
terminated in a point radiant as the sun In the midst of this immense 
hall a vast multitude was incessantly passing, who severally kept their right hands 
on their hearts, without once regarding anything around them. They had all the 
livid paleness of death. Their eyes, deep sunk in their sockets, resembled those 
phosphoric meteors that gleam by night in places of interment. Some stalked 
slowly on, absorbed in profound reverie; some, shrieking with agony, ran 
furiously about, like tigers wounded with poisoned arrows; whilst others, grinding 
their teeth in rage, foamed along more frantic than the wildest maniac. They all 
avoided each other; and though surrounded by a multitude that no one could 
number, each wandered at random, unheedful of the rest, as if alone on a desert 
that no foot had trodden. 


Twelve or fourteen years of Beckford’s life were now spent chiefly 
abroad. His mode of travelling was almost regal: he carried with 
him a physician, an artist, a musician; he had never fewer than three 
carriages, besides led horses and outriders. As an instance of his 
lavish expenditure it may be mentioned that while at Lausanne he 
purchased Gibbon’s great library, amounting to many thousand 
volumes, only that he might have something to read whenever he 
might be passing through the place. In 1783 he married Lady 
Margaret Gordon, a daughter of the Earl of Aboyne, and took up 
his residence at the Chateau de la Tour, near Vevay. The union, 
said to have been a very happy one, was but short-lived; after 
bearing him two daughters, the lady died in childbed in 1786. Over- 
whelmed with grief, he removed for a short time to Yverdon Lake, 
Neufchatel, and afterwards travelled in Spain and Portugal. Fair 
Lusitania was his place of sojourn for some years, and the fabulous 
accounts of his wealth that were current, and the splendour in which 
he lived, soon rendered him one of the most important personages 
in the kingdom. Many years afterwards, in 1835, he published his 
reminiscences of this period in a book, “ Recollections of an Excur- 
sion to the Monasteries of Alcobaca and Batalha.” During the 
earlier months of the Revolution he was in Paris, and was intimate 
both with Philippe Egalité and Mirabeau. 

One of the most amiable featurés of Beckford’s character was his 
love of animals ; he would not have a hare coursed or a fox hunted 
upon his estate if he could help it, and all kinds of field sport 
excited his utmost indignation. ‘“ My God!” he exclaimed one day 
when looking at the picture of a fox-hunt, “I would give a complete 
existence to see a thousand of those fellows served in the same way 
themselves.” He had a favourite little dog buried near his great tower 
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at Fonthill, anda marble monument placed over it. During his visit 
to Paris there occurred an extraordinary instance of that sagacity or 
instinct which seems to inform the lower animals of the presence of 
their friends. There was exhibited at the time a lion so ferocious 
and untamable that even the keepers feared to approach it. One 
day Beckford went to see it; after eyeing his visitor for a few 
moments, a singular change came over the savage beast; it rubbed its 
head caressingly against the cage, threw itself upon its back, and 
gambolled like a cat ; fearlessly Beckford thrust his hand through the 
bars, and the creature fondled it and licked it, and ever afterwards 
evinced the same docility and affection whenever he approached. 

In 1796 Beckford returned to England, and commenced the 
erection of that palatial mansion which for some years was one of 
the most talked-of wonders of the kingdom. ‘The original house at 
Fonthill had been destroyed by fire in 1755, and magnificently 
rebuilt by the elder Beckford ; even in his time it was famous for 
the splendour of its appointments and its superb art collection ; 
but it did not satisfy the aspirations of his successor. The situation 
being low and damp, he resolved to demolish the old house 
altogether, and to raise the new building upon a more elevated 
spot. Five hundred workmen were employed for several years upon 
this gigantic monument of ostentatious wealth, the description of 
which reads more like that of some palace of the Genii from one of 
his Oriental tales, than an account of a private gentleman’s house of 
the sober prosaic nineteenth century. It stood upon nearly as much 
ground as York Minster ; it was in the form of a cross, and it has 
been compared to two such buildings as Westminster Abbey placed 
athwart each other, with the intermediate spaces filled up with offices. 
There was a tower 280 feet high: this monstrosity was unfortunate 
from the first ; during its erection it caught fire, and Croesus calmly 
enjoyed the magnificent spectacle of the destruction of many 
thousands of pounds ; soon after, in consequence of a fault in the 
foundation, he sold the property, and it suddenly collapsed into 
utter ruin. Within this tower was an octagonal apartment 120 feet 
nigh, surrounded by galleries too feet above the floor; the idea of 
this erection was evidently suggested by the Caliph’s tower in 
“*Vathek.” There was a grand hall ; there were windows blazing with 
armorial bearings, and chiefly those of John of Gaunt, from whom 
he loved to believe that he was descended ; there were doors from 
twenty to thirty feet high. Although wood and stone were in 
abundance upon ‘the spot, the building cost the cnormous sum of 
£273,000. Some idea of what even the old house was like may be 
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gathered from the fact that the materials fetched £10,000 ; while the 
announcement of the sale of the furniture and such works of art as 
the owner did not think worthy to be transferred to his new palace 
created such a sensation, and brought such flocks of people to the 
place, that the harvest was considerably delayed for miles round. 

The grounds were as superb as the house. They were sur- 
rounded by a wall twelve feet high and seven miles in circumference, 
broken by numerous gates and lodges. ‘This work was undertaken 
in order that no huntsman or sportsman might invade his property. 
Within were Alpine gardens, American plantations, thickets and 
dells impervious to light, flower parterres, and every device that the 
genius of the gardener could invent. 

Although, when Nelson’s intention to visit Salisbury in 1800 
first became known, Fonthill was not nearly completed, Beckford 
resolved to give him a grand reception in his new mansion. Every 
cart and wagon in the neighbourhood was pressed into the service, 
though it brought all agricultural labour to a standstill. Even the 
royal works of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, were suspended, that 
460 men might be employed night and day in pushing forward the 
building. These men relieved each other by regular watches ; and 
during the longest and darkest winter nights they might have been 
seen at work by torchlight. And on December 23rd all was ready for 
the reception of his illustrious guest and the friends, including Sir 
William and Lady Hamilton, who accompanied him. In order to 
render the effects he had arranged more imposing, the visit was to 
begin at night. Upon passing through one of the numerous gates, 
the cortége entered upon a pathway bounded on each side by thickly- 
planted pine-trees, dotted here and there with coloured lamps. The 
carriages were escorted by a troop of soldiers carrying flambeaux, 
and accompanied by a band playing solemn airs and marches. Now 
and again the roll of muffled drums was heard in the distance, 
and the gloom was suddenly lit up by the blaze of beacon-lights, as 
the procession came in view of some hill rising above the blackness 
of the trees. So circuitous was the route, that it was three-quarters 
of an hour before they came within sight of the abbey. By the leap- 
ing and flickering torch-light, and its own illumined windows, the 
stupendous Gothic pile loomed imposingly through the thick winter 
darkness. Alighting from their carriages, the company entered the 
great groined hall, which was lit up by wax candles in silver sconces, 
hung with rich tapestry, and furnished with ebony chairs and tables 
inlaid with ivory. Between two lines of soldiers, they sat down 
at a table fifty-three feet long, to a banquet served in enormous 
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silver dishes : the fare, however, was plain and substantial, such as 
the monks of old might have regaled themselves upon. Sideboards 
and tables glittered with piles of massive plate. The company con- 
sisted of literary men, painters, musicians, connoisseurs, mingled 
with the grandees. When the meal was finished, the visitors were 
conducted up a staircase lighted by mysterious hooded figures bear- 
ing wax torches, into a room hung with yellow damask and decorated 
with cabinets of costly Japan.work. On antique buffets were plate, 
cups, vases, and ewers of solid gold. They were next conducted 
into a library similarly fitted, and all in the monastic taste—shrines, 
reliquaries, and religious sculptures—illuminated by candles in mag- 
nificent silver candelabra. This room was separated by a screen from a 
gallery, upon entering which strains of music from some invisible 
organ broke forth, suggestive of the performance of a solemn mass. 
Every part of the building was furnished with equal magnificence. 
Here until 1821 the owner lived in a studious and voluptuous 
solitude, only a few favoured friends—literary men, artists, and 
dilettanti—being admitted to his intimacy. As a matter of course, 
the most extraordinary stories were bruited abroad concerning the 
mysteries of Fonthill and its recluse, and everybody was eager to 
penetrate the arcanum. Frequently of a morning there would be a 
trayful of letters containing applications to view the grounds, which, 
had they been all complied with, would not have left their owner an 
hour’s privacy, day or night. ‘There were people who would not take 
a refusal, and who attempted a forcible intrusion. A story is told of 
two young men who one afternoon scaled the wall that surrounded 
the grounds, and, while enjoying their trespass, came suddenly face 
to face with Beckford himself. Their consternation may be imagined ; 
they expecting nothing less than to be handed over to a constable, 
or to be hurried off by myrmidons to some terrible ouddiet/e, where 
they would never more he heard of by their disconsolate friends. 
Their relief was intense when, after conversing with them very 
amicably for a time, he desired the pleasure of their company to 
dinner. It need scarcely be said that they eagerly accepted. The 
dinner and wines were of the most recherché description ; the host’s 
conversation was delightfully entertaining ; and it was nearly midnight 
when he rose from the table, and, shaking their hands, said, “ Gentle- 
men, I am delighted to have had the pleasure of meeting you ; but as 
you found your way in without my assistance, you will have to find 
your way out in the same manner ;” and the next moment they were 
politely shown out into the darkness of the night, without a clue to 
guide them through the wilderness that stretched away on every side. 
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Cyrus Redding gives a different version of this story ; the beginning 
is the same, but the host acts more generously, and in the end has 
his uninvited guest (for there is only one) conducted safely without 
the gates. The anecdote is perfectly in consonance with many 
others, well authenticated, of Beckford’s fondness for playing the 
part of Nemesis. One day, after driving his master to his destination, 
the coachman ventared to take up his wife, who was going to pay a 
visit to a friend ; Beckford, hearing of this, sent him a footman to 
wait upon her, saying that, as she required a carriage, she could not 
possibly do without such an attendant ; and for an entire year the 
couple were obliged to submit to this ironical vengeance. All his 
servants, however, were strongly attached to him, and some passed 
their lifetime in his service. 

There is a capital story told in connection with him and the 
Duchess of Gordon. That a man of his enormous wealth should 
remain a widower was to the mother-world a most heinous offence, 
and every lure was cast out by gorgon mammas and siren 
daughters to capture such a splendid victim ; but our hermit was 
proof against all temptations. Most famous of all the match-making 
mothers of the period was her Grace of Gordon, a resolute 
woman who cared nothing for rebuffs where a prize for one 
of her daughters might be gained, and under whose manipulation 
man was a weak creature indeed. Beckford was in the habit of 
paying a short visit to London once or twice during the year, but 
finding that he always contrived to avoid her and her darlings, the 
Duchess resolved to pay an uninvited visit to Fonthill and attack the 
lion in his den. Made aware of her coming, Beckford gave instruc- 
tions to his confidential servant to see that the lady was sumptuously 
entertained as long as she chose to remain, and then retired to his 
private apartments. When her Grace arrived, she was informed 
that Mr. Beckford was engaged studying some new books that he 
had just received, and that it was more than any servant dared do te 
disturb him. The next day, and the next, similar excuses were ren- 
dered to her request to see the host ; every attention was paid her, 
everything she could desire was at her command—except the master. 
During eight days this maternal fortune-hunter fretted and fumed, and 
resorted to every device her imagination could suggest to get at her 
proposed victim, but all in vain ; and at the end of that time she was 
compelled to beat an ignominious retreat. 

Although he hated to see his name in subscription lists, he is said 
to have given away a great deal of money in charity, and he never 
went out without loose silver jn his pockets to give to beggars. 
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During his brief visits to London his slender figure, invariably clad 
in one style—green coat with cloth buttons, striped green breeches, 
buff waistcoat, brown-topped boots—was usually to be seen of a 
morning at the famous printsellers’ and booksellers’, especially at 
Bohn’s. He was an indefatigable collector, and greatly thereby 
excited the jealousy of Horace Walpole ; to such a height did the 
latter carry his spleen against his wealthier rival, that he entailed his 
Strawberry Hill collection in such a manner, as he fondly hoped, 
that nothing of it could ever be acquired by the proprietor of Font- 
hill _ By a strange irony of fate, every one of the persons to whom 
these treasures were bequeathed died before Beckford ; and at the 
sale that followed, the hated rival purchased all that he desired to 
possess. It was enough to make poor Horace rise from his grave. 

In 1801 came the first blow to Beckford’s colossal fortune ; his 
title to two of his West India estates being called in question, there 
was an appeal to law, and the case was decided against him. The 
magnitude of the loss may be estimated by the fact that it included 
fifteen hundred slaves. But it was not until 1822 that he found it 
necessary to sell Fonthill. The excitement caused by the sale of the 
old building was insignificant when compared with the sensation the 
announcement created, that that mysterious palace and its contents 
were in the market. There were no fewer than ten thousand catalogues 
sold. “ Heis fortunate,” said a writer in the Zimes of that date, “ who 
finds a vacant chair within twenty miles of Fonthill; the solitude of 
a private apartment is a luxury which few can hope for. The beds 
throughout the country are (literally) doing double duty ; people who 
come in from a distance during the night must wait to go to bed until 
others get up in the morning. Not a farmhouse, however humble, 
not a cottage near Fonthill, but gives shelter to fashion, to beauty 
and rank ; ostrich plumes, which by their very waving we can trace 
back to Piccadilly, are seen nodding at a casement window over a 
depopulated poultry-yard.” 

“ Fonthill Abbey,” wrote Hazlitt in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
October 1822, “after being enveloped in an impenetrable mystery 
for a length of years, has been unexpectedly thrown open to the 
vulgar gaze, and has lost none of its reputation for magnificence, 
though perhaps its visionary glory, its classic renown, have vanished 
from the public mind for ever. It is, in a word, a desert of magnificence, 
a glittering waste of laborious idleness, a cathedral turned’ into a toy- 
shop, an immense museum of all that is most curious and costly, and 
at the same time most worthless, in the productions of nature and 
art. Ships of pearl and seas of amber are scarce a fable here ; a 
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nautilus shell surmounted with a gilt triumph of Neptune, tables of 
agate, cabinets of ebony and precious stones, painted windows 
shedding a gauzy crimson light, satin borders, marble floors, and 
lamps of solid gold, Chinese pagodas,' and Persian tapestry—all the 
splendour of Solomon’s Temple is displayed to the view in minia- 
ture,” &c. Hazlitt, however, forms too low an estimate of the 
collection when he adds that it contained “scarce one genuine work 
of art, one solid proof of taste, one lofty relic of sentiment and 
imagination.” It contained, among much that was uncertain, many 
magnificent specimens of art ; to instance one, the “St. Catherine” of 
Raphael, now in the National Gallery. ‘The house itself was pur- 
chased by a Mr. Farquhar, an Indian nabob, for £350,000. The 
contents, which were scattered far and wide, fetched a large sum, for 
everyone was eager to acquire some souvenir of so famous a place. 

Nevertheless, Beckford contrived to retain most of his books 
and some of his choicest works of art. Most men so proud and 
ostentatious as he would have sunk under a sacrifice so stupendous, 
but he seems to have endured it with philosophic resignation, and 
although now over sixty years of age, he set about creating for himself 
a new paradise. From Fonthill he removed to a house in Lansdowne 
Crescent, Bath, which at that time was backed by a wild, uninhabited 
waste of down ; he leased a stretch of land on the side of the hill, 
consisting of fields, quarries, and rough ground, and in a little while 
transformed it into a mimic Fonthill ; rosaries, terraces, grottos, 
lakes, gardens filled with fruit and flowers and the rarest plants from 
Brazil, Mexico, the Himalayas, grew up as if by magic ; and on the 
highest point, to render the imitation complete, he erected a tower. 
Truly, it could not compare in vastness with its prototype, being only 
130 feet high. A writer in the Atheneum (1844) thus describes this 
work :— 


Mr. Beckford, at an early period of his residence there, erected a lofty tower, 
in the apartments of which were placed many of his choicest paintings and articles 
of vertu. Asiatic in its style, with gilded lattices, and blinds or curtains of 
crimson cloth, its striped ceilings, its minarets, and other accessories, conveyed 
the idea that the being who designed the place and endeavoured to carry out the 
plan was deeply imbued with the spirit of that lonely grandeur and strict 
solitariness which obtains through all countries and among all people of the East, 
The building was surrounded by a high wall, and entrance afforded to the garden 
in which the tower stood by a door of small dimensions. The garden itself was 
Eastern in its character. Though comparatively circumscribed in its size, never- 
theless were to be found within it solitary walks and deep-retiring shades, such as 
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‘A number of outré Chinese articles, that never belonged to Fonthill, were 
rigged” in the sale by the auctioneer, 
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could be supposed Vathek, the mournful and the magnificent, loved, and from 
the bowers of which might be expected would suddenly fall upon the ear sounds of 
the cymbal and thedulcimer. The building contained several apartments crowded 
with the finest paintings. At the time I made my inspection the walls were 
crowded with the choicest productions of the easel. The memory falls back upon 
ineffaceable impressions of old Franks, Brenghe], Cuyp, Titian (a Holy Family), 
Hondehooter, Polemberg, and a host of other painters whose works have immor- 
talised Art. Ornaments of the most exquisite gold filagree, carvings in ivory and 
wood, Raphaelesque china, gob‘ets formed of gems, others fashioned by the 
miraculous hands of Benvenuto Cellini, filled the many cabinets and recherché 
receptacles created for such things. The doors of the rooms were of finely 
polished wood; the windows of single sweeps of plate-glass; the cornices of 
gilded silver; every part both within and without bespeaking the wealth, the 
magnificence, and the taste of him who had built this temple in dedication to 
grandeur, solitariness, and the arts. 


In order that his studious solitude might not be disturbed by the 
tinkling of pianos or the ringing of bells, he purchased the adjoining 
house. He had a library fitted up after the Greek style ; above the 
bookshelves were ranged priceless Etruscan vases, and over the 
tables were scattered the most beautiful specimens of antique ware. 
His store of jewels was marvellous ; his cameos, agate and jade cups 
—one carved agate cup was estimated at several thousands—were 
numberless ; every room overflowed with illuminated missals, rare 
books, drawings, paintings, old china, and works of art of all kinds. 
He had also a passionate love of flowers, and, winter or summer, 
every apartment was filied with them. 

Only a very few select and congenial friends were admitted to 
this splendid retreat. He wasa great reader, and besides pursuing 
his favourite Oriental studies, there was not a new book of any 
importance that he did not read. Thus among his art and literary 
treasures he passed the remainder of his days, always eager unto the 
very last to increase his collection. “I must have them—do not 
miss them,” he would write to his agent whenever any important sale 
was on. On the 23rd of April, only nine days before his death, he 
wrote to Smith, of Lisle Street, the printseller, about the Dubois 
collection, then in the market. 

He died on the 2nd of May, 1844, in his eighty-fifth year, and 
was buried in a sarcophagus of rose-coloured marble that he had 
raised in his grounds, and upon which was inscribed a line from 
“ Vathek ”— 

Enjoying humbly the most precious gift of heaven—Hope. 
Twenty thousand spectators attended his funeral. 


H, BARTON BAKER. 
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NEW FINDS IN SHETLANDIC 
AND WELSH FOLK-LORE., 


I. 


RE Englishmen aware of the rich crop of living folk-lore that 
may yet be gathered in this country—more especially, I 
should say, in northern and south-western England, in Wales and in 
parts of Scotland, perhaps also in Ireland? Do people in general, 
nay, do the best-educated classes understand, as they ought to do, 
that these floating relics of a bygone faith often contain, under a 
wildly fantastic garb, curious ideas of what once was an endeavour 
to frame a natural philosophy, a cosmogonic system? Are the 
mythologies of Greece and Rome, of Egypt, Assyria, Persia, and 
India, even of Mexico, alone to be looked upon as worthy of the 
attention of cultured men, whilst the very threads which still bind 
the thoughts of the masses, in the more out-of-the-way places, to an 
ancient weird and charmful creed, are allowed to slip unobserved 
from our fingers—perhaps soon to be lost altogether? Why this 
neglect, when yet Germanic mythology and folk-lore—and whatever 
remnants there are still of their Keltic counterparts—often show 
poetical traits not less lofty or attractive than those of the classic 
nations ? 

However, the better knowledge of these things is surely, though 
slowly, making its way. In the English tongue, William Morris's 
powerful poem of Sigurd and the Niblungs has awakened a new 
interest in that grand heroic cycle which is the connecting link 
between the Divine Sagas and the popular tales of Scandinavia 
and Germany. Professor Rasmus Anderson’s -JVorse Mythology 
and his Younger Edda, are strongly calculated to set nien think- 
ing again about the old circle of ideas. The Folk-Lore Society, 
recently founded in London, has already done some good work in 
the same direction. It were to be wished that painters and sculptors 
in England, like those in the Scandinavian countries and elsewhere, 
did more frequently that which Mr. W. B. Scott has done by his 
“ Ygedrasil” picture. What an unexhausted mine of art produc- 
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tions there is in this uncared-for Germanic branch of mythology, if 
only artists were more serious students ! 

But enough of these forewords ; for what I am going to present, 
in the way of fresh finds in Shetlandic and Welsh folk-lore, is simply 
a budget of bits and ends, of waifs and strays, though some of them 
have perhaps rather a large bearing upon moot cr obscure points in our 
forefathers’ view of the world and its origin. They might be called 
the flotsam and jetsam of a long-forgotten faith. The term seems 
all the more appropriate, because they mainly refer to a cosmogonic 
system of Water-Worship. They are scattered fragments ; interesting 
wreckage, as it were, of tales and notions still current, here and there, 
in that far-away Thule, the Shetland Isles, as well as in South Wales. 
Some of these communications have reached me in consequence of 
casual remarks thrown out by correspondents in Lerwick, which led 
me to institute fuller inquiries. Others are the outcome of friendly 
investigations in the neighbourhood of Tenby, made in accordance 
with my own hints. Whatever merit belongs to the statements I now 
lay before the reader, I willingly attribute to those who have 
kindly helped me. 

Before giving the result of these researches, a few words are to be 
said on the main point on which they bear. 

I cannot perhaps assume it to be very widely known that among 
the Teutonic races there evidently was once a special creed, or reli- 
gious system, which may be called the Vana faith—in distinction 
from the ‘Asa religion of which Wodan, or Odin, was the chief God. 
This Vana cult, this adoration of the Vaenir, or Water Deities, either 
preceded, or was for some time contemporaneous with, the Asa 
creed which in its origin must have been mainly a Light- and Fire- 
worshipping religion. We thus get, in dim Germanic antiquity, two 
different systems, one of which—the Vana Creed—finally yielded 
before the other, or became merged in it. Two opposite cosmogonic 
theories were involved in these contending faiths ; for they fiercely 
struggled against each other—so much so, that the believers of the 
Water-Religion on the one hand, and of the Light- and Fire-Religion 
on the other, at last gave battle to each other in the open field. This 
is, unfortinately, not a very rare occurrence in history. 

In our days, when the upholders of the theory of Spontaneous 
Generation meet the advocates of the Germ Theory on the field of 
natural philosophy, they sometimes also get up a great deal of temper, 
as we know from the controversies between Pasteur, Huxley, and 
Tyndall on the one hand, and Professor Bastian on the other ; but 
as their contending systems of growth and creation, or self-develop- 
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ment, do not involve hierarchical issues, they fortunately only come 
to intellectual blows. 

In the case of our ruder forefathers, the question as to whether 
one ought to believe in a Neptunistic or in a Plutonic origin of the 
world, was to be settled by force of arms. The details of this strug- 
gle lie, historically, beyond our ken. It seems, however, probable 
that a Teutonic population which dwelt round the shores of the 
Baltic and on the coasts of the German Ocean, and which strongly 
held the Vana Creed, was met by a second Teutonic wave of immi- 
grants under Odinic leadership, and that then the contest between 
the Water-worshippers and the Light- and Fire-worshippers was 
fought out. A dim record of that war is contained in the Edda, 
which might be called the Sacred Scriptures of the Northmen, but 
for the fact that their heathen contents, taken from oral tradition, 
were written down by the hand of Christians soon after Iceland had 
been converted to the New Faith. In The Eddic “ Song of the 
Sibyl,” ! we read :— 

Broken was the wall of the Aésir’s burgh; 
Battle-strong Vaenir tramp through the field. 
Odin threw his spear all over the folk ; 
That was the first warfare in the world. 

The struggle between the two creeds ended in a drawn battle, 
or at least in a compromise, such as has occurred in various ancient 
religions. Thereupon several of the Vaenir Deities were received into 
the community of the Odinic circle, in Asgard,—foremost among them 
Freyja, the Water-, Sun-, and Love-Goddess, together with her 
father, the sea-god Nidrd, and her brother Freyr, the God of Love 
and Peace. On their part, the Asa Gods gave one of their own, 
Hoenir, as a hostage to the dwellers in Vana-Heim: Seeing that 
Hoenir is afterwards mentioned as one of the Asic Trinity which 
shaped the first human pair, and that it was even he who imbued 
the first man and woman with intellect, it will be easily understood 
that the Vana creed, though not victorious, must have made a deep 
imprint upon the Asa religion. 


I. 


With Freyja, who is called Vana-dis (Water-Goddess), the Cat is 
connected by way of attribute or symbol. Her car was drawn by a 


' The Song of the Sibyl ; 18.—The Voluspa (Song of the Prophetess) may 
well be called ‘‘Song of the Sibyl”; the latter word being not of Greek, but 
of Skythic (probably Germanic), origin. ‘‘ Sibylla’’ may, after all, be only a 
Hellenised form of ‘‘ Vélva,” with one of the frequent Greek sibilants prefixed 
to it. (See the Icelandic-English Dictionary of Cleasby and Vigfusson.) 
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team of cats. Ina series of essays' I have recently mentioned that 
the glowing cat’s eye represents, since the days of Egyptian antiquity, 
the orb of the Sun or the Moon.? This fits in with the character 
of Freyja, who is both a Sun Deity, and, as we see from the Eddic 
Hyndla Song, a Nocturnal Rideress—hence, a lunar deity. Before 
the introduction of the cat into Northern Europe, lynxes were, in all 
likelihood, the turn-out, or in-span, of Freyja’s chariot. Their shining 
eyes (from which the very name of the lynx comes in Greek and 
German) did, no doubt, similar symbolical service to those of their 
later tamer, domesticated relation. There are certainly additional 
reasons, both of a meteorological and an amatory character, which 
facilitated the subsequent selection of the cat as the typical animal 
of Freyja. For in mythology—as in Nature itself, of which 
mythology endeavours to render a more or less fanciful or poetical 
account—-we must always be prepared to find rather a tangled skein 
of constituent parts, curiously intermixed. At all events, the Cat is 
so much identified with Freyja that in the still current Swabian 
and Bavarian tale of “ Frau Wana” and the Xaésen-Wanen we 
actually find the old circle of Vana-or Water-Deities transmogrified 
into demonialized pussies. 

I have made these rapid introductory remarks about an ancient, 
pre-Asic creed of the Teuton race, in order to refer now to a fresh 
linguistic communication which has reached me from Shetland. 
I look upon it as a remarkable survival, or relic, from the Vana faith. 

This Shetlandic word is VanEGA—meaning a cat. That is to say, 
it means a cat in that curious, mysterious, circumlocutory kind of 
speech which fishermen and sailors in the northern parts of this 
country use, when on the water. “ Vanega” is what, up there, they 
call the sea-name of a cat. There are various such sea-names ; 
but this “ Vanega” name—which can only mean “Aim or her that 
goes on the water”—seems to me one of the most curious after- 
leavings of the old Vana creed. Having traced the word “ vana,” 
with the help of German, English, American, Hungarian, and 
Chinese scholars through a great many languages, from Sanskrit 
to the Teutonic and Slavonic tongues, and again from Finnic to 
Tamul and Chinese, I was pleasantly surprised to learn, in the 
course of repeated inquiries, that Shetlandic fishermen call, or once 
called, the Cat by the name of “ Vanega.” I believe this point to 
be of great importance for the fuller reconstruction of that Water 


' Contemporary Review of August, September, and October, 1881. 
2 I take this occasion to refer to a valuable short treatise of Dr. Hyde Clarke, 
entitled Pash/, the Moon, and the Cat. 
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Religion which became fused, after a bitter struggle, with the Asa 
creed. 

With this word “ Vanega” we enter upon very strange mytholo- 
gical ground. Vana, in the sense of water, is traceable, as I have just 
mentioned, through Aryan and even Ugrian speech, and most 
frequently met with in Germanic languages. After repeated investi- 
gations, at first seemingly hopeless, I found it also in the Shetlandic 
tongue in various composite words, as well as in a single word, pre- 
served in an old spell-song (“ Robin cam’ ower da vaana wi’ a shii 
ni”... . ), in which it evidently means the water, or the sca. 
Now, it is certainly remarkable that an animal proverbially so shy 
of water as the cat is, should nevertheless, in mythology, be spoken 
of as a water-being, as one that walks on the sea. We can, however, 
account for it by remembering, first, that the cat is the sacred animal 
of the Sea-god’s daughter, who herself is also a Water- and Weather- 
Goddess, and who is called Vana-dis in the Edda ;—and secondly, 
by keeping in mind the great Eddic story about the Cat which the 
God of Thunder was asked to lift in the dwelling of the Giant 
Utgard-Loki. That latter Cat was simply—the Sea. 

This colossal and very amusing tale, which I think furnishes the 
key of the “ Vanega” sea-name of the cat in Shetland, is contained 
in the Prose Edda; in “ Gylfi’s Infatuation.” I will in a few words 
give its main incidents. 

We learn from the Edda how Thor once made a voyage towards 
the Giant’s Home, going over the seas, when he passed, with his 
companions, through a great forest, and at last came to a large empty 
hut. This they chose for their shelter over-night; but suddenly 
they were awakened by an earthquake: the soil trembled, and the 
hut tottered to and fro. In the morning they saw an enormous man 
lying not far from them, who snored so fearfully that the forest 
resounded from it. When the man woke up, he asked for his glove ; 
and then it was found that what Thor had assumed to be a hut, was 
only the Giant’s glove. In the course of this story, we see how the 
God of Thunder, who in comparison with these Titans was quite a 
little fellow, repeatedly tried to kill the Giant in his sleep, striking him 
with all his might on the head with his famous hammer. But each 
time the Giant, on opening his eyes, only drowsily said :—“ What 
has happened to me? Has a leaf from a tree fallen on my head? 
Was it an acorn? Or are there perhaps birds sitting on the bough ? 
and have they perchance dropped something?” At last, Thor comes 
to a castle, where the Giant-King Utgard-Loki dwells. There, Thor 
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is challenged to various trials of strength. Among them is the lifting 
of Utgard-Loki’s cat from the ground. 

It was rather a large grey cat; but though the God of Thunder, 
fortified by his girdle of strength, could just lift the cat so far that, 
with back put up, she was compelled to raise one foot from the 
ground, Thor was not able to do more with her. Then said Utgard- 
Loki :—“ This game has ended just as I expected ; the cat is rather 
large, and Thor is little and short, at the side of the tall men who 
are here with us.” Then Thor became very angry, and wanted to 
wrestle with any one present. In all his efforts he was, however, 
not very successful, though he showed mighty strength. 

When Thor left the castle, his Titanic host gave him the explana- 
tion of his ill success. ‘ You really did a great deal,” said Utgard- 
Loki, “when you lifted the cat a little. To tell the truth, all who 
saw you lifting one of her feet from the ground, were very much 
terrified ; for the cat was not what it seemed to you to be: it was the 
Midgard Serpent which encircles all lands !” 

Now, the Midgard Serpent—the Snake of the Middle Garden, 
or Earth—is the Sea. Here, then, the vasty grey, or foam-speckled, 
deep of the North, which often puts up its back in tumultuous waves, 
is conceived as a great cat—a Meer-katze, as we have it in German. 
So, from two parallel lines in mythology, from the cat of the Vana-dis 
Freyja, and from the animal in the Castle of those Giants who 
symbolise the enormous, untameable Forces of Nature, we can 
explain this Shetlandic sea-name of Vanega, which, so-far as I 
know, has not yet been mentioned in literature. 

I may observe here that Dr. Sullivan, the President of Queen’s 
College, in Cork, traces the mythic meaning of the cats in all the Irish 
sea-legends to a northern growth, to Teutonic mythology, and more 
especially to Freyja’s sacred animal. He incidentally alludes to the 
fact of the Vana Deities of Scandinavian (and I may add, German) 
mythology having sunk, in the Swabian and Bavarian tales to which 
I have before referred, to heathens bewitched into cats. He further 
says :—“ The description of the great sea-cat in the Irish Brendan is 
based upon the knowledge of the sea-lion and other species of the 
same kind of marine animals.”' (Indeed, as may be seen from the 
two specimens in the Brighton Aquarium, the so-called sea-lion has 
a very cat-like head and shape of the upper parts.) 

Natural history and poetical fancy have thus combined to form 
this Germanic conception of the sea as a cat, and to make Shetlandic 

' The Kensington Magazine for November, 1880, ‘* The Aryan Soul-Land.”’ 
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fishermen speak, in their secret language, of the ordinary pussie as 
of “her that goes on the water.” 

In “Folk Lore from the United States,” Mr. William George 
Black says that, in reference to cats, he “ heard this summer of an 
old woman in Block Island, who actually did put a cat under a 
barrel, and kept the poor thing there till it was nearly starved, zz 
order to prevent the sailing of a certain schooner, at the captain of 
which she had some spite. The cat made her escape, and came 
down to the house where we stayed, to be fed. There was much 
indignation against the worker of the spell, but though Block Island 
contains a flourishing Baptist church, and a high school, and a good 
public library, people did, nevertheless, seem to feel that it was just 
as well not to offend this objectionable old lady, who might cause 
‘something to happen.’ Moreover, though there had been no wind 
for many days, no sooner had the cat partaken of refreshment from 
the hospitable Mrs. . . . . than a brisk breeze sprang up, and the 
schooner sailed.” ! 

Have we not here a remarkable survival of the symbolical identity 
of the cat with the carrying power of the water? The cat being im- 
prisoned, the schooner cannot sail. As soon as the cat is free, the 
breeze springs up, and the ship sails. I assume this cat superstition 
on Block Island to have been brought over to North America by 
settlers from Northern Europe. 


ITI. 


Considering that Pussie is the hallowed animal of the Vana 
Goddess, and that the sea itself was symbolised as an enormous cat, 
we cannot wonder to hear that in Shetlandic folk-lore (as one of my 
correspondents, Mr. R. Sinclair, writes) “it is a good omen if a cat 
runs before a fisherman on his way to the fishing ; a bad omen if she 
crosses his path”—which latter, of course, is a sign that he should 
give up his intention for that day.” Again, I am told that—*if she 
is observed running to the boats’ ‘ nust’ ? (place of landing) before a 
fisherman returns from sea, it indicates a good catch.” “ But time,” 
my whilom fisherman friend adds, “would fail to tell all the innate 
virtues of the Vanega.” 

It may be that feline instinct, as regards the weather, has some- 
thing to do with a cat’s liking to run seawards, or with her aversion 
to going there; and then a fisherman’s probable luck or ill-luck 


1 The Folk-lore Record, vol. iv. 1881. 
? To nustle (older English: to nusle) = to nurse; to coddle; or to take care of 
ondly, 
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on certain days might be explained from the fine meteorological 
feeling of that very sensitive animal. In that case, the popular 
superstition, as happens very often, would have a basis in natural 
law. All huntsmen, shepherds, and other persons observant of the 
habits of animals, are able to draw many correct conclusions from 
the conduct of these latter, when changes of weather are impending. 
Thus, there might be, in some of these ‘‘ Vanega ” superstitions, even 
a grain of sense as regards weather-knowledge. Mythology is in a 
great measure made up of such inner sensible, or at least compre- 
hensible, meanings which are afterwards overlaid by fancies run wild. 

I know that Cat-Lore—if I may coin that word—is especially 
overgrown with the most contradictory tales. ‘Thus, when we hear— 
as stated by the Rev. Walter Gregor, the author of (Votes on the 
Folk-lore of the North-East of Scotiand—that “it was deemed highly 
unlucky for a bride setting out to be married to meet a cat,” I am 
inclined to think that this belief is a revulsion from that older 
conception of the cat as an eminently luck-bringing animal. I 
hold the present superstition to be the result of an anathema pro- 
nounced upon Freyja’s sacred animal by the teachers of the New 
Creed; for Freyja was once eminently appealed to by lovers, and 
therefore a dangerous rival of the Madonna who replaced the Ger- 
manic Vana-dis. In the same way, the superstitious abhorrence in 
which the spider is, or was till lately, held by most women in Ger- 
many, is, no doubt, traceable to a similar anathema against Freia- 
Holda, or Berchta, in her character as a protectress of housewifely 
industry, especially of spinning. The spider, in German, is called 
Spinne (“ Spinner,” in Shakspeare’s “ Romeo and Juliet”) from its 
spinning or weaving quality, and evidently was of old, like the 
Lady-bird, one of Freia’s sacred insects. 

The original Germanic idea of the cat being a beneficent being, 
is implicitly confirmed by the following communication :— 

“One thing ”—the thoughtful Lerwick correspondent before- 
mentioned writes—“ I have often wondered at is, the prominent figure 
that this animal presents in various ancient cults. But certainly, 
Shetland superstition takes away none of the feline honours in this 
respect. Here it would be too much to enter into all details in 
which the cat is made to play a part. In witchcraft, metamorphosis, 
auguries, cures of ills brought on by malignant influences, this use- 
ful animal becomes a handy instrument.” 

Unlike what the Rev. Walter Gregor says of that animal in the 
north-east of Scotland, it does, then, by no means “bear a bad 
character in every respect” in Shetland. On the contrary, it is, or 
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was, held there in high esteem, not to say veneration. Undoubtedly 
the Shetlandic view represents the real old heathen notions of the 
sacredness and value of Freyja’s team. 

I am further told from Shetland that “ a cat gaanin i’ da lift’ 
(German: Zw/?), thatis, looking up into the sky, foretells wind. ‘Sleepin’ 
upo’ her harns’ (German: Hr), that is, sleeping with the back of 
her head turned down, indicates a calm,” and so forth. All these 
popular saws may be truly founded in the cat’s great sensitiveness as 
regards changes of the weather ; and this was perhaps an additional 
reason for her being chosen as the blessed animal of the Sun-, Love,- 
and Weather-Goddess Freyja. When primitive races find such pro- 
phetic sensitiveness in an animal, the transition to its being con- 
sidered gifted with other mysterious powers of foreknowledge is for 
them an easy one. In this respect, our forefathers were, and some 
persons of the popular classes still are, as superstitious as men 
ordinarily were in classic antiquity, including not a few of the greatest 
statesmen and generals, unless they pandered, for their own purposes, 
to what was to them an exploded belief. 

With these remarks I conclude what I have recently learnt 
of Cat Stories from Shetland. If these superstitions are very 
eccentric indeed, we must still remember that even highly civilised 
nations like the Egyptians did much worse. They had perfect 
Museums of embalmed cats. And so far as we can judge, the Ger- 
manic races combined their fanciful zoological symbolism of the 
phenomena of Nature at any rate with a great deal more of poetry, 
as well as with that peculiar grim northern humour which comes out 
in the story about Thor and Utgard-Loki’s great cat. 


IV. 


Another piece of strange animal symbolism reaches me also from 
Shetland. I heard, from a friend there, that there was, until 
recently, a most extraordinary bit of lingering belief in a Great 
Monster “inhabiting a very remote region in the waters, to whose 
respirations the tides are due.” It is a weird notion—a most 
oppressively fantastic conception of beast-worshipping polytheism. 
Yet it was once prevalent among a bold race of seamen, who, 
with all their religious, awe-struck reverence for the sea, were and 
are certainly not afraid of the water. In consequence of my 
inquiries I received the following statement from my Lerwick 
friend, the ex-fisherman. He says :— 

“ Referring to the now effete Shetlandic idea of the cause of the 
tides, I may say I have to fall back on reminiscences more than half a 
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century old. When a mere boy or young lad, and being in the wilds 
of Shetland, I ever felt a craving to understand the cause of this and 
the cause of that ; but, being entirely cut off from the world, could 
get but sorry food to satisfy my mental cravings. I had no school- 
master near, nor even any educated individual, nor even a book but 
the Bible and catechism, which it was long before I could read 
properly. Iwas ever asking all and sundry ; and an old man named 
John Georgeson, from whom I got many of my ‘ Finn’ and ‘Sea- 
Kye’ tales, gave me his version of the cause of the tides. Namely, 
that away far out in the sea, near the edge of the world, there lived 
a monstrous Sea-Serpent that took about six hours to draw in his 
breath, and six hours to let it out; which sufficiently (to him at 
least) accounted for the rise and fall of the waters. I felt inclined to 
laugh at the monstrous idea, yet was entirely puzzled to know the 
real cause.” 

After having stated how in the end he got a more scientific 
explanation of ebb and flood through a seaman, the writer adds :— 
“At that time I knew nothing of any Northern Mythology, and 
know but little still ; but after a peep into Mallet, etc., I was led to 
the conclusion that what I have referred to was simply some tradi- 
tional idea of the Midgard Serpent which I had caught at the 
vanishing point.” 

This is certainly quite a correct interpretation. And the Midgard 
Serpent, or World Snake, of the Northmen is, I need not say, only 
the poetical counterpart of the Greek Okeanos, who locked the 
whole earth in his embrace as with a girdle of waves. More than 
_ this, the Greeks also had, at one time, a conception of the Universe 
as a giant sea-creature which in breathing produced the tides. This 
notion lasted down to the days of Pytheas who devoted a special 
refutation to it. 

Incidentally it may be pointed out here that in Norse and German 
mythology and folk-lore there are frequent zoomorphic and anthro- 
pomorphic explanations of the phenomena of Nature. There is, 
for instance, the old German popular conception of the winds and 
the whirlwind as barking dogs, or as a wild boar. The boar’s 
peculiarly curled tail was, by a poetising nature-worship, looked upon 
as a symbol of the twirl of dust created by a cyclonic storm or 
tornado. “ Sau-wedel / Sau-zagel /” (“ Pigs-tail!”) German children, 
here and there, still call out mockingly, when the whirlwind shapes 
gyrating columns of dust. Nor must this conception of the Wind as 
a wild boar be thought to involve any disrespect to the former ; for 
the supposed course of the Sun, also, was symbolised by Freyja’s 
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quick-running boar Golden-bristles. ‘The golden bristles represented 
the tays of the heavenly orb. Hence the boar was the sacred 
winter sun-solstice, or Yule, dish of the Teutons, being served up 
for a holy supper in heathen times—as he still is at Christmas time 
in Oxford.! 

Anyone who will quarrel with this Teutonic zoomorphism, must 
also quarrel with Virgil’s similar poetical renderings of the phenomena 
of the air. Why, then, should not the Edda imagine the Wind as a 
neighing horse? ? An anthropomorphic representation of a natural 
phenomenon, in that Norse Scripture, is the Giant who, sitting at the 
end of Heaven in eagle’s garb, stirs up the wind with his wings.* 
At the Downfall of the World, another Giant was said to play a 
powerful harp in accompanimentof the final conflagration. The mighty 
sounds of his harp, no doubt, symbolise the roar of the storm-wind 
arising during the fiery catastrophe. When we remember the storm- 
bag of Aiolos, and the winged figures by which the Greeks repre- 
sented their wind-gods, these fancies of the Teutons will acquire a 
value of their own with all those who are able to enter into such 
poetical notions. 

V. 


Going by the idea of water being the great cosmogonic Power, 
the great evolutionary element in which everything was contained, 
involved, and foreshadowed, the Greeks had, by a process of 
reasoning which we find among all nations given to water-worship, 
their water-oracles and their prophetic Water-Gods. The same was 
the case with the Teutonic race. To this order of ideas belongs the 
following which I have received from Shetland :— 

“ A yast number of our superstitious beliefs”—says my infor- 
mant—“ especially those that are, or rather were, connected with 
forecasts, luck, injuring neighbours by witchcraft, or spells used to 
counteract such craft, have a direct connection with the Sea—though 
sometimes also with Fire. Water out of the ‘ third die,’ that is, the 
wavelet that reaches your feet when you come to the ‘ shoor-mil,’ 
namely, the edge of the water, was reckoned of great virtue, and 
could be used either in working mischief, or preventing it, or in 
retaliation. But only the initiated could safely use it, as it was a 
two-edged weapon. I could, if space allowed, give some of the 
mummery connected with it.” 

1 «The Boar’s Head Dinner at Oxford, and a Germanic Sun-God”; by Karl 
Blind, in the Gentleman’s Magazine of January, 1877. 

2 The Song of Alwis; 21. 

8 The Song of Wafthrudnir; 36, 37. 
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In explanation of the word “ die,” my Lerwick correspondent 
says :— 

“The word ‘die’ is an old term for ‘ wave ;’ and so far as. I 
know, has no reference to death. Before the introduction of the 
mariner’s compass, tradition says that old fishermen could find the 
land in a dense fog through their knowledge of da moder-die—the 
Mother-Wave—or some wave-motion that indicates the direction of 
the land. This faculty seems to be lost by their modern representa- 
tives, perhaps because not required. I was long a fisherman, but 
although I tried studiously to mark every wave-motion, in order to 
revive the lost useful art, I never observed anything I could take as 
a safe guide in a stackit mist. ‘A awfoo’ die’ may mean a heavy 
swell, or one large wave ; more generally the latter. ‘ Die,’ there- 
fore, means wave, large or small. But why such occult virtue is at- 
tributed to the third, more than to the first, wave, remains alone with 
the initiated.” 

However, “three” isa sacred number !from the most ancient 
times. Trinities of gods are to be met with in classic, as well as in 
Germanic and other mythologies. Three Asa gods—Odin, Wili, and 
We—first arise from the marriage of Bor and the Giant’s daughter. 
Three Vanic deities are received into Asgard. Three Aesir—Odin, 
Hoenir, and Lodur—form the first human pair. Three Aesir—Odin, 
Hoenir, and Loki—often journey together. Three Aesir— Odin, Thor, 
and Freyr—sit on the judgment-seat. Their images stood as a 
Trinity in the temple at Upsala. These trilogies are endless. It is, 
therefore, easy to account for the virtue of the third wavelet ; three 
being so hallowed a number. 


VI. 


Being on the subject of folk-lore connected with the sea, I may 
turn over, for a little while, to the question of the so-called sea- 
names. 

There is quite a habit, among the sea-faring class in parts of 
Scotland, of employing, on board ship, other words for many things, 
animals, occupations, and persons, than what is usually done on 
land. The same custom prevails in the Shetland Isles. The in- 
habitants of the latter are of pure Teutonic descent, though of a 
branch different from that of the Germanic Lowland Scotch. The 
Shetlanders hail from the Norse race, with perhaps an admixture of 
what might be called a German-Gothic element ; which probably 
accounts for the fact of many Shetland words having greater affinity 
with Gothic and later German than with Icelandic. Politically 
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speaking, the Shetlanders, who were forcibly converted to Chris- 
tianity, belonged to Norway and Denmark until the latter part of 
the fifteenth century, when they were given in pledge, in a redeem- 
able way, to the Scottish Crown, through which their country after- 
wards was joined to England. From all that I have heard for years 
from Shetlanders, I conclude that among them the most valuable 
remnants of Teutonic mythology, which have died out almost every- 
where else, are still to be found, but are rapidly becoming extinct 
now even there. My endeavour has been to gather up as much of 
them as is still possible before they become quite lost. 

Now, as to the sea-names used in Shetland, many of them, like 
those in Scotland, are merely periphrastic for the ordinary words 
which are not lucky to name at sea. Others, on the contrary, bear 
the clear trace of having once belonged to the older stock of the 
people’s speech, but are now obsolete. Others, again, are a kind of 
hieratic language. 

The sea itself is, or was once, held in the Shetland Isles in such 
mysterious awe or reverence that its name, like that of Jehovah 
among the Hebrews, was never mentioned at all by fishermen on the 
point of putting cut to sea. One of my Shetland correspondents 
writes :—“‘ Zhe sea,’ said an old woman who was regarded as a good 
authority in our occult lore, ‘és the greatest witch in all the world.” 
This is clearly a'remnant of an old view about the great cosmogonic 
power of the sea, the aboriginal or generative fluid—a view we find 
in Vedic, Persian, Babylonian, Hebrew, Greek, Roman, Germanic, 
and other creation-stories, as well as in Haeckel’s Schépfungsge- 
sthichte. 

This unspeakable, unmentionable sacredness of the sea, which 
necessitated the use of a number of words different from those used 
on land, may be gathered also from Mr. Walter Gregor’s (Votes on 
the Folk-Lore of the North-East of Scotland; published this year 
by the Folk-Lore Society. He says :— 

“A fisherman, on proceeding to sea, if asked where he was 
going, would have put out with the thought that he would have few 
or no fish that day, or that some disaster would befall him. He 
might have returned, under fear of being drowned if he went to sea. 
Sometimes such an answer was given as: ‘ Deel cut oot yer ill 
tongue !’” 

This fully corresponds to the Shetland notion of the mysterious 
character of the sea which must be thought rather than spoken of. 
Here it may be pointed out that the north-east of Scotland has, like 
the Shetland Isles, from ancient times borne a strong Germanic im- 
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print—witness, for instance, the name of the Norse God of Thunder, 
which appears in Thurso. The concordance in this special domain 
of sea folk-lore, between Shetland and north-eastern Scotland, is 
therefore easily accounted for. 

In the Notes before quoted, it is also stated in regard to fisher- 
men’s habits in North-Eastern Scotland :— 

“When at sea, the words ‘minister,’ ‘kirk,’ ‘swine,’ ‘salmon,’ 
‘ trout,’ ‘ dog,’ and certain family names, were never pronounced by 
the inhabitants of some of the villages, each village having an 
aversion to one or more of the words. When the word ‘kirk’ had 
to be used, and there was often occasion to do so, from several of 
the churches being used as land-marks, the word ‘bell-hoose’ or 
‘ bell-’oose ’ was substituted. The minister was called ‘the man wi’ 
the black quyte.’ A minister in a boat at sea was looked upon with 
much misgiving. He might be another Jonah.” 

This, by the way, reminds us of a passage in the German 
Nibelungen Epic, where the grim hero Hagen throws a priest over- 
board, after having been told by a prophetic water-siren in the 
Danube that none of his knights would return living from the land 
of the Huns, except that priest. It almost looks as if the peculiar 
unluckiness attributed to the presence of a Christian priest on board 
ship, was connected with the survival of ancient heathen notions 
about the mysterious power of the sea and the strange semi-divine 
forms and figures which even now are believed by some skippers and 
fishermen to emerge from the waves. This would explain why the 
sea should be spoken of with ’bated breath by men putting out to it, 
and that even certain things and persons should be alluded to, on 
the water, in a kind of occult or hieroglyphic language. 

I have before me a list of forty-two sea-words, drawn up by 
a Shetland lad, who, in a self-taught way, has constructed a most 
elaborate system of rendering, by signs, the vocalisation of his 
country’s dialect. There are other valuable communications in 
it, bits of old songs and superstitions, and so forth, together 
with suggestions of his own. The Lerwick friend, who sends 
me his closely and: beautifully written letter of fourteen pages, is 
Mr. Arthur Laurenson, whose paper on “ The Colour-Sense of the 
Edda” was recently read by Mr. Ellis in the Royal Society of 
Literature—a paper which very forcibly made out the strong develop- 
ment of the colour-sense among the old Norse race; thus ably 
disposing of what I believe to be altogether a mistaken view as 
to the defective development of that sense among the nations of 
antiquity. I hold that whatever defect may have existed, say, among 
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the early Greeks, was merely a linguistic one—not a failure of their 
perceptive qualities. But this only by the by. Mr. Arthur Lauren- 
son, referring to his young friend’s communication, says with perfect 
right :—“I am sure you will agree with me that a race which pro- 
duces a peasant-lad who can write this, has some literary gifts of a 
hereditary kind, probably coming to us from our bygone days, when 
we were a more famous folk.” 

In the sea-words noted down by the young Shetlander, there 
are some easily recognisable as being simply periphrastic—for 
instance, fair, (or f/ai*) meaning a boat. This word is, of course, 
connected with the English “ferry,” the German /@/re, and with 
ferge, 2 boatman—from “to fare ;” German fahren, Other sea- 
words, contained in the list alluded to, are onomatopoetic—like 
“da hobbob” and “da urru” for a turbulent tide-way. Then 
there are evidently remnants of an older speech; such as “reim” 
(or véim), meaning an oar. It is clearly connected with the 
Greek éperjos; the Latin remus; the French rame. Again, there 
are sea-words evidently of what I called the hieratic kind—as, 
for instance, the expression “holy toyt” for the sea. What 
“toyt” means I have not been able to ascertain ; but the word 
“holy” speaks for itself. 

This list of sea-words, which the peasant-lad got from an old 
skipper! of Skerpagirt, Fetlar, gives for the cat the name “ kasirt” 
(ést#t), which is clearly but another form of “cat” (German : Kafze). 
A further sea-name, I learn from a different source, for the cat, is 
the “footie,"—a merely periphrastic expression, implying the one 
that walked or footed it. Another a/as for the cat is “the snistal.” 
This is a puzzling word, of probably mythological meaning, like the 
Vanega. 

Mr. Robert Sinclair says :—“ I have been thinking on the word 
‘ snistal’ and have a vague idea that it may mean the ‘ sneezer,’ or 
the one that affects the weather by sneezing, because the sneeze of a 
cat prognosticates cold north winds in summer, and snow in winter. 
You see, then, if all this is true” (the writer humorously adds), “ we 
have little need of storm-signals if the ‘ Vane-ga’ is so profound a 
meteorologist.” He observes, however, that the Shetlandic word for 
“sneeze” is “neeze” (German: wiessen) ; and he adds :—“ Your 
conjecture on this point may be the correct one, after all.” 


1 For this and the following communications I have the names of the persons 
who are quoted as sources, before me. But as they are all well-known people in 
the Islands, and there is a certain bashfulness as regards publicity in small com- 
munities, I omit the names in print. 
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My conjecture was, that “ snistal” may possibly be in connection 
with an old English verb “to snie”—to swim. If this were so, 
“ snistal ” would be a parallel term for ‘ vanega’—the one that goes 
on the water. This I only mention to show that, after much chaff 
has been threshed out from the sea-names, a small remnant may yield 
a mythological harvest. 

VII. 

From Cat Stories and sea-names, I now turn to some other 
fanciful forms in Shetlandic folk-lore. I have recently explained 
that the fairy Water-Horse, which the Shetlanders call the Nuggle 
or Nyogle (in Scotland : Kelpie ; in the Isle of Man: Glashtin, or 
Euach Skeibh ; in Ireland : Aughisky) is the close relation, in name, 
figure, and general doings, of the horse-shaped Nick, Nocken, or 
Nix forms, which prevail in all lands where the Teutonic race has 
penetrated.! In some places in Shetiand, the Nyogle name has, 
however, died out. The young Shetlander before mentioned 
writes :— 

“ Legends abound in the North Isles regarding mythical and other 
beings—trows, or elfs, or fairies ; brownies ; giants and gay-kerls ; 
mermaids, selkie-women ; and fairy-cows ; princes magically dis- 
guised as flowers or dogs ; bokies and griilies (undefined forms of 
horror); feynesses and ghosts ; and lastly, devils. But Nyogle or 
Tangie are names that seem unknown in Fetlar or Yell.” 

This list shows that there is still a great deal of living mythologi- 
cal forms in Fetlar, and partly also in Yell. In his own immediate 
neighbourhood however, the writer, who dates from Mid Yell, 
says—“ the old lore and the old spirit is on its last legs.” 

The gay-kerls whom he mentions, I suppose to mean hearty, 
strapping fellows. Or they may originally have been Spirits of the 
Earth ; assuming that in Shetlandic speech there was once a word 
like the German Gaz (in Franconian dialect form: Ga#), in Greek 
Gaia (or Gaca), in the sense of earth, land, country. The selkie- 
women are human beings temporarily transformed into seals, and 
are usually called “ Finns.” I believe them to be a fanciful cross- 


' The derivation of ‘* Niogle” in Mr. Edmondston’s useful ‘‘ Glossary of 
Shetland and Orkney Words” (see ‘* Transactions of the Philological Society,” 
1866), from Gothic gneg, a horse, and ¢/, water, is, it need scarcely be said, 
an impossible one. ‘The first literary mention of the ‘‘ Neogle,” so far as I am 
now aware, occurs in a small statistical print of 1832; entitled: ‘* United Parishes 
of Sandsting and Aithsting; Presbytery of Lerwick, Synod of Shetland; by the 
Rev. John Bryden.” In it, the ‘‘ Neogle ” is defined as a ‘‘ trow, somewhat akin 
to the Water-Kelpie.”’ 
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bréed between an old mythological notion and the Norse or Scandi- 
navian sea-rovers, or sea-dogs, that came as conquerors to Shetland, 
Scotland, and Ireland.'! I further hold that the identical name of 
the Irish mythical heroes—the Finns, Fianna, or Fenians—is clearly 
to be ranged within the same category. The “ bokies” are usually 
called bogies, or Pucks (in English and German). Their meaning in 
Slavonian shows that they were originally divine forms that have 
fallen into lower ranks, as demonialized figures. The “ griilies” 
bear in their name their gruesome character ; this word is connected 
with the German grausam, gréulich and gruselig. 

In two of the Shetland isles the Nuggle has disappeared, and the 
fairies have taken his place, as may be seen from the following :— 

“In Fetlar and Yell there are several ruins of water-mills in 
very remote situations, when mills could have been built much 
nearer ; and there are various legends of their having been deserted 
on account of Fairies disturbing them : of an old man being found 
dead in one; of an old woman being torn to pieces by spirits at 
Wenya dapla in Gyodinali, in Fetlar,—a truly lonely spot.” 

From Unst, however, the northernmost island, several Nuggle 
stories are sent by the young Shetlander alluded to. He writes :— 

“An ancestor of George Henderson, of Burravoes, who dwelt 
in Unst, was wont to rise early. One morning he rose early, and 
went out for a walk. On his way home, he was coming along the 
edge of a loch, and wished that he had something to ride on. And 
he soon came to a white mare, and he jumped on her, and rode 
her along the loch, and she always sought towards the loch, and 
he tried to keep her from it. But as they rode along, she grew so 
persistent that he came off, and she went on the loch and over the 
water in a blue ‘low’” (flame ; German : Zo/e). 

The only thing that calls for remark in this tale, which a de- 
scendant of the person mentioned in it gave to the writer, is the 
description of this particular Nuggle, or water-horse, as a mare. 
As a rule the mythic creature is, in other tales, described as a stallion 
or cob.?_ A further story noted down from a Whalsay boy is this :— 

“There was a man in Whalsay, who did not believe in Nyogles, 

' The author of Shetland Fireside Tales (G.S.L.) also says in his ‘* Notes” 
(p. 230): ** The belief that witches and wizards came from the coast of Norway 
disguised as seals, was entertained by many of the Shetland peasantry even so late 
as the beginning of the present century ; and it is worthy of note that the supposed 
object of those unwelcome relations of this Phocidae family was plunder, evidently 
showing that the seal-wizard was just the Viking or sea-robber of former ages.” 

2 A Descriptio Insularum Orchadiarum (1529) contains a most remarkable 
story of a water-stallion and a woman from Stronsay, in the Orkneys, 
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or fairies, or spirits. And one night he was at the reigs at Skura, 
and had drawn his diid? of piltaks (a catch of fishes). And ere long, on 
his way home, he came to a black horse, and he went on him. And 
the horse began to run, until he was going so fast that the man did 
not know whether he was on the earth or in the air. At last he took 
his knife and drove it into the horse, and he went from under him 
and went over the banks 7” a d/ue ‘ low.’” 

This story accords with similar ones in Scottish, Scandinavian, and 
German folk-lore. Several weird and spectral sea-stories, full of 
local colour and Shetlandic expressions, I pass over, as they would 
require a separate treatment. In the letters before me, the following 
strikes me, however, as noteworthy :— MANYOGLTI is an old Fetlar 
word still used for magic. An intelligent friend suggests its connection 
with Nyogle. GRramiri is another old word for magic.” 

The word “ Manyoglti” seems to show that in Fetlar, also, the 
_ Nuggle superstition was once prevalent, though the fairies have now 
superseded the spectral aquatic horse in that isle. As to “ Gramiri,” 
I have not yet been able to make out its meaning. But as Manyoglti 
probably points to water-magic, I will bring to recollection that 
witchcraft done by means of water was a frequent Greek custom. 
From Pausanias we know that it was used in the temple of Ceres at 
Patre, in that of Apollon Thyrxeus near Kyanea, in Lykia, and 
elsewhere. 

In regard to the Nuggle, another story, taken down by the young 
Shetlander in his country’s speech, may be of interest. He writes :— 
“TI heard the following from an old Delting man the otherday. The 
knife is a new thing here :— 

‘ Dey wir great stories aboot da Nyugl whan I was young. Dey 
said ’at da Nyugl wid stop da water mills. He wid grip hed o’ da 
fedirs o’ da tirl' an’ stop da mill. An dey wid slip fire doon da 
lightneen’ tree-hole, ir stik a knife ita da groti. (Da widen busheen 
i’ da understeen, ’at da spindle kam up troo, dey caad dat da groti.) 
An as syiin as da knife kem ita da groti, da Nyugl wid slip an’ flee. 
An’ dey wid see him too. He wiz lek a horse ; gre, ir some colour 
lek dat. An’ dey wid see him upo da day-light. If dey wir gyain’ 
alang a loch, he wid come ta dem, gyain’ da sam way. An’ he wid 
come upo’ dem ; an’ some wiz fiil enough to ride him. An’ if dey 
did, he ran upo’ da loch wi’ dem, ’an dey got a dookin’. Ir if dey 
said da neem o’ Gyiid, he wid vanish. He aye vanished in a fire.” 

As a counterpart to those tales I will now mention what I heard 
a few weeks ago, at the sea-side, in a Scotch friend’s house, from a 

! The vertical wheel by which the mill is driven. 
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Scotch girl. She is from Aberdeenshire, and seems to know a great 
many folk-tales through her mother who was from another part of 
north-eastern Scotland. Her education, at the same time, is such 
that she can give the most intelligent account of everything she has 
heard. She told me Water-Kelpie stories in which the Kelpie has 
a humanised Nix shape—not the shape of a horse. She spoke of 
one of those Kelpies as luring men to the water's edge, at a lake 
in Selkirkshire, twirling her arms round them, and drawing them to 
the precipice. Again, she spoke of a Nixie Man, who was in the 
habit of getting on people’s backs, and riding them to death. 

The destructive power of the Water is thus personified in both 
male and female Nix forms in this bit of Scottish folk-lore. 

In reply to my repeated inquiry as to whether the Nixies she 
heard of ended in a fish-tail, she always firmly answered :—“‘ Oh, no!” 
The Nixies she had been told of by her mother, were always 
wholly shaped like human beings. This fits in with the truly Germanic 
notion about Nixies. John Leyden, no doubt, says of the Mer- 
maid :— 

An oozy film her limbs o’erspread, 
While slow unfolds her scaly train. 
With gluey fangs her hands were clad. 
She lash’d with webbéd fin the main. 


But this is not the original Teutonic conception of a Mermaid. 
Wherever the fish-tail and similar appendages, or dark hair, occur, 
there the influence of foreign mythological notions must be assumed. 
The real Teutonic Mermaid and Nix have golden, or sometimes sea- 
green, hair ; in Southey’s quite correct words :— 


Beautiful a Mermaid’s golden hair 
Upon the waves dispread, 


In Shetland, which is otherwise so strongly Teutonic, and which 
has preserved so many valuable relics of our forefathers’ water- 
worship, the several inquiries I have made show that the Mermaids 
there have often fish-tails ; from which the conclusion has to be 
drawn that shipping intercourse has produced there a slight ad- 
mixture of foreign mythological ideas. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


KARL BLIND. 
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TUSCAN OLIVES. 


(POCHADES IN RISPETTI.) 


I. 


RE colour of the olives who shall say ? 
In winter on the yellow earth they’re blue 
A wind can change the green to white or grey, 
But they are olives still in every hue ; 
But they are olives always, green or white, 
As love is love in torment or delight ; 
But they are olives, ruffled or at rest, 
As love is always love in tears or jest. 


II. 


We walked along the terraced olive-yard, 

And talked together till we lost the way ; 
We met a peasant, bent with age, and hard, 

Bruising the grape-skins in a vase of clay ; 
Bruising the grape-skins for the second wine. 
We did not drink, and left him, Love of mine, 
Bruising the grapes already bruised enough : 
He had his meagre wine, and we our love. 


III. 


We climbed one morning to the sunny height, 

Where chestnuts grow no more, and olives grow ; 
Far-off the circling mountains cinder-white, 

The yellow river and the gorge below. 
“ Turn round,” you said, O flower of Paradise ; 
I did not turn, I looked upon your eyes. 
“ Turn round,” you said, “ turn round, look at the view !” 
I did not turn, my Love, I looked at you. 





Tuscan Olives, 


IV. 


How hot it was! Across the white-hot wall 
Pale olives stretch towards the blazing street ; 
You broke a branch, you never spoke at all, 
But gave it me to fan with in the heat ; 
You gave it me without a sign or word, 
And yet, my love, I think you knew I heard. 
You gave it me without a word or sign : 
Under the olives first I called you mine. 


V. 


At Lucca, for the autumn festival, 

The streets are tulip-gay ; but you and I 
Forgot them, seeing over church and wall 

Guinigi’s tower soar i’ the black-blue sky, 
A stem of delicate rose against the blue, 
And on the top two lonely olives grew, 
Crowning the tower, far from the hills, alone, 
As on our risen love our lives are grown. 


VI. 
Who would have thought we should stand again together, 
Here, with the convent a frown of towers above us ; 
Here, mid the sere-wooded hills and wintry weather ; 
Here, where the olives bend down and seem to love us ; 
Here, where the fruit-laden olives half remember 
All that began in their shadow last November ; 
Here, where we knew we must part, must part and sever ; 
Here where we know we shall love for aye and ever. 


VIL. 


Reach up and pluck a branch, and give it me, 
That I may hang it in my Northern room, 
That I may find it there, and wake and see 
—Not you ! not you !—dead leaves and wintry gloom. 
O senseless olives, wherefore should I take 
Your leaves to balm a heart that can but ache? 
Why should I take you hence, that can but show 
How much js left behind? I do not know. 


A, MARY F. ROBINSON, 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE THREATENING COMET. 


T the termination of the Roman Carnival of 1843 I started on 
foot to Naples, my companions being C. M. Clayton, of 
Delaware, a son of the statesman who negotiated the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, and another American from the South. We arrived at 
Naples on March roth. The sky was clouded then, but a night or 
two afterwards we were startled by a strange apparition in the sky. 
Stretching along the heavens in the line of the Strada Toledo, directly 
between the house-tops, and extending the whole apparent length of 
that main highway, was a phosphorescent cloud, which neither of us 
could understand. 

It stretched over fully two-thirds of the whole sky-arch. We had 
heard and read of comets, but this was quite a different thing from 
our ideas of a comet. It had no visible structure, and no decided 
head ; it was merely a luminous mist, two or three degrees (about five 
moons’ diameters) wide, and sixty-five degrees long. We had walked 
through a region where newspapers were unknown, and had heard 
of no comet. On consulting Galignani, we found that it really was 
a comet ; but the sight of such a comet greatly expanded our notions 
of these bodies. 

This comet has just made another appearance among us, not in 
the heavens this time, but lower down, in the newspapers. Mr. 
Proctor has republished in his last book, ‘‘ Familiar Science Studies,” 
an essay on “A Menacing Comet,” and several papers have discussed 
Mr. Proctor’s view, some thoughtfully, others with that professional 
flippancy and. cool assumption of superiority which a well-trained 
journalist so skilfully adopts when commissioned to write upon a 
subject of which he is utterly ignorant, or to review a book which he 
cannot understand. 

Mr. Proctor states good astronomical reasons for supposing that 
the comet of 1843 was the same that appeared in 1688, and that the 
comet of 1880 was another revisit of the same. Those who desire 
to follow up the reasoning upon which these conclusions are based 
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should read the essay. I may merely add that Mr. Proctor explains 
the great discrepancy of the intervals between 1688 and 1843, or 
175 years against 37, by the fact that in 1843 the head of the comet 
came so near to the sun that it must have swept through that out- 
spread of solar matter, ¢he corona; in doing which, it encountered a 
resistance that must have checked its velocity, and therefore have 
shortened its orbital journey. 

But in 1880 it rushed through the corona again, hereby receiving 
another check that must still further contract its path. Thus, accord- 
ing to Mr. Proctor, we may expect it again in 1897, or thereabouts ; 
but then it will have lost so much of that tangental momentum which 
has hitherto carried it past the sun, that it may possibly succumb 
to solar gravitation, and fall into that luminary instead of brushing 
through its atmospheric fringe. 

So far I follow and understand Mr. Proctor’s reasoning, but when 
he describes its probable results I find that my conceptions of what 
may occur are widely at variance with his. 

He calculates the velocity of a comet’s motion, and the calorific 
effect of arresting this motion by its fall into the sun, and maintains 
that “if at any time a great comet falling directly upon the sun 
should, by the swift rush of its meteoric components, excite the 
frame of the sun to a lustre far exceeding that with which he 
at present shines, the sudden access of lustre and heat would prove 
destructive to every living creature, or at any rate to all the higher 
forms of life upon this earth.” 

Mr. Proctor does not absolutely predict this effect from the 
particular comet in question, as the newspapers assert, but speaks 
generally, and I disagree even with his general view of the subject, 
as the following Note will show, 


My View or CoMETARY COLLISION WITH THE SUN. 


COMET is a collection of discrete cosmic fragments of some 

kind, a cloud of meteoric dust, the particles of which proba- 

bly emulate the doings of solar systems, of primaries and satellites, 
by having little orbits of their own around the common centre of 
gravity of their special little system. Thus moving among themselves 
they travel round our sun, or some other sun, as our sun travels with 
all his dependent worlds, &c., around some mightier undetermined 
centre. When these miniature systems come so near to the sun as 
the visible comets usually do, they are seriously disturbed by 
volatilisation, coronal friction or otherwise, as indicated by the 
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observed distortions and outstreamings of cometary heads or nuclei, 
when approaching perihelion. I have used a little imagination to 
fill up this sketch, but I think not illegitimately. Let us now apply 
it to the case of the comet of 1843, to that of 1880, and its threatened 
return in 1897 or sooner. 

The tail of the comet of 1843 was about 150 millions of miles 
in length, and two to three millions of miles wide. The breadth a¢ 
the head was about the same, but the breadth of the head is not so 
easily determined, seeing that its boundaries are not definable. Let 
us suppose that some of the actual material extended to a distance 
of a quarter of a million of miles from the centre of the nucleus, that 
some outer particles travelled in an orbit of 500,000 miles in 
diameter, one-fourth of the affarent diameter of the head. I make 
this moderate supposition because the tail of a comet cannot be 
made up of what we understand by “ matter,” and such is probably 
the case with much of the coma or luminosity around the nucleus. 

The orbit of the comet, ze the centre of gravity of the whole 
assemblage of particles, came within 190,000 miles of the sun’s sur- 
face, and thus, if it had the diameter above-named, a considerable 
portion must have been left behind, actually swept into the sun. 

This may account for the diminished magnitude of the comet’s 
reappearance in 1880, assuming it to be the same, and for the 
strangely shorn dimensions of many other great comets when they 
have revisited the fringes of the sun. In 1880 it again grazed the 
sun in like manner, and probably with a similar result. Therefore 
when it comes again we may expect that it will be smaller still, and 
then leave some more fragments behind, and then come back again 
a mere pigmy, and perhaps again and again, before being all absorbed. 

If I am right, we are threatened, not with one great cometary 
crash, but merely with a series of cometary dribbles, producing in 
the sun meteoric showers similar in kind to those which visit our 
atmosphere, but of vastly greater magnitude ; and this, I think, must 
be the usual course and manner of cometary collision with the sun. 

Astronomers are now generally agreed in regarding the meteors 
which we encounter in certain tracts of space as the éraz/s (not the 
tails) of comets, z#¢. portions of the actual body of the comet itself, 
and therefore fair samples of the bulk. 

In spite of the display made by these meteors on certain memorable 
occasions, we have never been able to trace any appreciable thermal 
effect produced by them on our climate, even when thus actually 
our atmosphere. This probably arises from their mere dust-like 
magnitude, The explosion of the head of a lucifer match makes a 
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great display in a dark room, without sensibly raising its temperature, 
and the brilliant celestial fire-works due to cometary fragments are 
similarly ineffective. 

Comets are really impostors, making a big blaze with very little 
substance. Stars that are hidden by the thinnest haze of cirrous 
cloud have been distinctly seen right through the centre of a comet’s 
head, and when comets do afford us an opportunity of weighing them 
by observing their gravitating disturbance on other celestial bodies, 
the sum total of their weight is too small to turn the scale of the 
most delicate astronomical balance. All that we know of comets 
and of their meteoric tails that visit our earth indicates such a merely 
cloudlike structure, that even the direct plunge of a whole comet 
point-blank at the sun (and this is what Mr. Proctor described as 
dangerous) would merely produce a brilliant luminous display due 
to intensity of ignition rather than to guantity of thermal energy. 

From all these considerations we are, I think, justified in expecting, 
on the return of the flimsy phantom of 1880, nothing more than a solar 
meteoric shower about sufficient to cancel the sun-spots otherwise 
due. Such a cancelling did actually occur in 1880, when the usual 
sun-spot cycle should have commenced, but for some reason, hitherto 
unknown, it was postponed. The dark cavities may have been filled 
up or bridged over by the blaze of the colliding cometary particles. 

As regards the probable effect of such an increase of solar heat 
upon the earth, I must refer the reader to my Science Notes in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for August 1881, where I have endeavoured 
to show that our strange weather of 1880-1 was due to increased 
solar activity during our winter time when the sun was at work over the 
southern hemisphere. In another Note on “The Coming Winter” 
in last November’s number, I proceeded further with the same argu- 
ment, and ventured upon it to base some predictions that have been 
since verified with curious exactness. 

In considering possible variations of solar activity and their 
effects on the earth, we must never lose sight of the fact that our 
world as presented to the solar rays is mainly a world of water ; three- 
fourths is actually covered by ocean and lakes, and the other quarter, 
which we call dry land, is decidedly moist, exhaling watery vapour 
from its own surface and from that of the vegetation which covers it. 

Thus the immediate effect of an increase of solar radiation would 
be an increase of evaporation. An addition of but 10° Fah. to the 
mean temperature of the earth’s atmosphere would increase its 
capacity for vapour sufficiently to enable it to take above three inches 
more of water from the surface of the ocean and hold it as trans- 
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parent vapour. But in doing this an amount of heat will be rendered 
latent (ze. deprived of its existence as ¢emperature) which would be 
sufficient, if directly applied and concentrated upon the solid portion 
of the earth, to raise its surface above the fusion-point of granite.' 

Besides the heat that would be rendered latent by evaporation, a 
further demand would be made by the arctic and antarctic ice- 
accumulations and those above the Alpine snow-line. These must 
go before a great rise of general temperature can occur ; for while 
they remain they spread cold air currents over the earth’s surface far 
beyond their own boundaries. 

But this is not all, The vapour added to the atmosphere would 
form a veil of additional resistance to the transmission of the solar 
heat rays. It would greatly increase the density of our clouds and 
mists, maintaining such atmospheric conditions as we now experience 
at the opening of 1882. 

Summing up all these considerations, I venture to conclude that 
if the comet of 1880, or any other comet, should presently shower its 
contents into the sun, its utmost effect upon us here in England will be 
an improvement of the harvests of the succeeding years, and upon 
our neighbours a little farther south a fuller ripening of their grapes, 
justifying the old tradition concerning “ comet vintages.” 


THE POLYTECHNIC OF THE FUTURE. 


HEN I wrote the Note on the Polytechnic in last October 

number of this Magazine, a regard for vested interests pre- 

vented me from going beyond a mere allusion to the requirements 
of the future, but now I am at liberty to speak plainly and fully. 

The old Polytechnic, though admirably adapted to the require- 
ments of such a Society as that for which it has lately been pur- 
chased, is too small to meet the present requirements of our vastly 
extended metropolis. 

The demand for a great Metropolitan Hall of Popular Science is 
now far greater than ever. The members of the old Polytechnic staff 
who maintained that “Science don’t pay,” that purely scientific 
lectures and demonstrations will not “draw” in these days unless 
spiced or Peppered with theatrical entertainments, made all their 
calculations on the narrow basis of the old building. 

My one month’s experience prior to the Directors’ resolution to 

! The data upon which these conclusions are based will be found all together 
in small space in the XIXth Chapter of my Simple Treatise on Heat. Note 


particularly Regnault’s Table on page 146, and that 1 inch of mercury is equal 
to 134 inches of water, Also the climatic action of water, page 170. 
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wind up, brought out the depressing fact that the cost of providing 
scientific lectures and demonstrations of quality and magnitude com- 
mensurate with the present-day demand, and of advertising these as 
other London shows are zow advertised, would amount to more 
than could be covered by filling the hall and theatre with all the 
paying visitors they could accommodate over and above the free list. 

On this account, I urged several leaders of the Temperance move- 
ment to take it up as a place of rational recreation for the abstainers. 
It is big enough for a section of the community who have within 
themselves their own special means of easy advertisement. 

It is now purchased by or for (I do not know which) “The 
Young Men’s Christian Institute,” and is admirably adapted for such 
a Society ; but for the great metropolis and its myriads of visitors, 
another, a far larger and more magnificent, Hall of Science is 
demanded. 

As regards the building, nothing has yet been invented more 
suitable than an ordinary play-house. It should be as large as Drury 
Lane or Covent Garden Theatres—one of these would do well ; but if 
such a theatre be bought, the first necessary step to be taken is the 
radical demolition of all the scenery, scene-shifting machinery, dress- 
ing-rooms and everything requisite for stage-plays, lest the sad history 
of the old place be repeated. 

The stage space of a theatre would serve as a hall for scientific 
models and exhibits, and for a promenade that could be cut off when 
necessary by the drop-scene, duly whitewashed to serve as a screen 
for dissolving views and microscopic illustrations. 

Such a theatre and hall ought to be made to supply, for the 
million, what the Royal Institution now so admirably provides for 
the “ Upper Ten ;” and, provided it resisted all dramatic seductions, 
and adhered to sound though popular science as firmly as the Royal 
Institution, the London Institution, the Society of Arts, &c., have 
done, it might be as successful as they are, on a much larger scale, 
with low admission fees, if popular scientific lectures and demon- 
stration of the highest class, and of a magnitude worthy of the 
metropolis of the world, were supplied. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MANURING. 


LADUREAU describes the results of the action of those 

« farmers in the North of France who return to the soil all 

that remains after separating the sugar from the beet. Pure sugar, 
being composed of only carbon and the elements of water, is 
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obtained by the plant entirely at the expense of the atmosphere, 
from the carbonic acid and water which it supplies. > 

Therefore land may be cropped for sugar for an indefinite length 
of time without exhaustion, provided everything else but the sugar 
is returned to it. The beet plant, as a whole, exhausts the soil upon 
which it grows, as does the sugar cane, taking away certain minera 
compounds that must somehow be returned, in order that it shall 
retain its undiminished fitness for this particular crop. 

This is so simple and self-evident that it scarcely appears pos- 
sible that it need be taught to those who are interested in the subject. 
Nevertheless, the want of a knowledge of this simple principle has 
nearly ruined some of the West Indian sugar plantations. The old 
practice was to use the canes as fuel in boiling down the syrup, and 
the ashes of these canes, 7.e. the purely mineral matters which they 
had obtained from the soil, were left to be washed away by the rains, 
when, by simply spreading them on the soil, they would have sup- 
plied, in the most concentrated possible form, just the manure which 
the soil demanded for the particular business of sugar-growing. 

But we need not go so far as the West Indies to discover mani- 
festations of this particular form of ignorance. In an ordinary 
garden, especially an amateur or ornamental garden, the amount of 
crop actually taken away for use forms a very small fraction of the 
total weight of the vegetable matter growing on the ground. Such 
a garden, once fairly started, demands no more than a restitution of 
the mineral matter contained in the crop consumed, provided all the 
weeds and all the unused stalks and leaves are honestly returned to 
the soil from which they were taken. 

I have had more than twenty years’ experience in amateur gar- 
dening—mainly utilitarian—have moved about a good deal, and 
thus have cultivated many different gardens. All have been remark- 
able for their abundant crops, though I have never purchased a 
single load of manure, while my neighbours have carted in ton after 
ton, and obtained smaller edible crops than mine. I do not even 
waste the ammonia and the agricultural fuel of my weeds by burning 
them, but bury them whole, and with them the pea-stalks, bean- 
stalks, cabbage-stalks, &c. &c. Thus buried, they undergo during 
the winter slow combustion, warm the soil, and supply it with humus, 
at the same time giving up their ammoniacal salts to this humus 
and to the absorbent alumina of the clay, which supply it in the 
summer to the succeeding crops. 

These weeds, &c., with the addition of the vegetable refuse of 
a small household, and the well-burned coal-ashes (ze, the mineral 
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matter of fossil vegetation), I have found sufficient to maintain and 
increase the fertility of a kitchen garden and orchard covering more 
than an acre. 

At the same time, I see the gardeners employed by my neigh- 
bours wheeling away barrow-loads of weeds to pitch them on waste 
ground, if any is at hand, and the dustman carrying away cartloads 
of vegetable treasures. Then, on the day following, or thereabouts, 
cartloads of expensive and offensive manure are brought to the same 
doors from which far better material was thrown away the day before. 

Stable manure and cattle-stall manure are especially valuable for 
farm land, simply because they carry back to the hay-field and the 
oat-field precisely that which has been taken away. But the salts 
removed by garden weeds differ materially from those contained in 
hay and straw litter, or oats and horse-beans, and thus the unscientific 
gardener who uses these requires at least half a ton to be as effective 
as one hundredweight of the decayed produce of the garden itself. 


GASES PASSING THROUGH SOLIDs. 


T is not generally known that certain metals are readily permeable 

by certain gases, though it has long been known to scientific 

investigators. Iron, for example, when red-hot, is but a sieve in rela- 
tion to hydrogen and carbonic oxide. 

Everybody knows that an ill-constructed close stove, z.¢. a stove 
that can possibly become red-hot at its sides, vitiates the atmosphere, 
but the cause of this is not so generally understood. It has been attri- 
buted to the drying of the air, and vases of water have been placed 
on such stoves to compensate this by evaporation. It has also been 
attributed to the burning of particles of dust and fibre floating 
in the air; but the real source of the actual mischief is the pass- 
age of carbonic oxide gas through the red-hot iron of the stove- 
walls. This carbonic oxide, or imperfectly burned carbon, is quite 
different from the carbonic acid formed by complete combustion of 
carbon. ‘The latter is suffocating when sufficiently abundant, but not 
poisonous, while the former is an irritant poison even in very small 
quantities. 

Mr. J. B. Hannay has recently shown that even glass, when heated 
to 200° C. (= 392° Fahr.), absorbs large quantities of oxygen and car- 
bonic acid at high pressures, the gases apparently becoming fixed within 
the solid ; but to what extent they may be given out again, or pass 
airly through, remains to be further tested. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


AN ECCENTRIC BOOKSELLER. 


N some future edition of “ English Eccentrics” a place should be 
reserved for old Sams, the once well-known bookseller. So 
many years have elapsed since the old man died, that it will shortly be 
too late to gather any particulars concerning him. My own recol- 
lections are now becoming misty, and a shadowy outline is all that 
remains of a figure that used once to be distinct and familiar. Among 
book-buyers, however, particulars concerning this strange being may 
yet be gleaned, and it is partly with a view to eliciting these that I 
supply my few remaining recollections. 

When I first encountered Sams, he occupied the shop in the 
market-place at Darlington in which he died. The impression I 
preserve of him is that of a tall, venerable-looking man in a Quaker- 
like costume of rusty black and with black gaiters. This was about 
1850-55, when I was still a young man, and as such but indifferently 
observant, at least of any one belonging to my own sex. Sams had a 
decided stoop, a lean, pinched, and scholarly face, and long white 
hair. In that curious old shop, with its two low windows, one on 
each side of the door, old Sams kept a collection of books such as 
no bookseller out of London could rival. Here were folio Shake- 
speares and Chaucers galore, with Caxtons, Wynkyn de Wordes, and 
Pynsons enough to make the bibliophile’s mouth water. Woe, 
however, to the ignorant and confiding purchaser who trusted to 
Sams’ plausible speeches and the manuscript notices in front of his 
volumes. - If ever it was necessary to take to heart the sage counsel 
caveat emptor, it was when his shop was entered. In those days, as 
in these, bibliographical knowledge was in very few hands. Aware 
of this fact, Sams did not hesitate to make up his books in a 
fashion that puts to shame the bungling attempts in the same 
direction of some modern booksellers. I was early, if vainly, put on 
my guard. Having on my first visit bought of Sams what professed 
to be a copy of Pynson’s edition of Barclay’s “Ship of Fooles,” and 
discovered that the bulk of the volume was made up from the much 
inferior edition of Cawood, I learned to investigate closely Mr. 
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Sams’s book rarities. The closest and most careful inspection and 
collation were necessary to prevent being imposed upon, and these, 
under the conditions under which alone purchase was possible, were 
matters of extreme difficulty. I remember one occasion when, after 
buying from him more than seventy pounds’ worth of books and paying 
him for them as was necessary in hard cash, I found the waning light 
of a September day impede further exploration. As I had two or 
three shelves through which to go, I asked for a light and was refused. 
Ultimately I was allowed a candle, on consideration of paying a 
halfpenny for it. Miserliness was the chief characteristic of Sams ; 
next to that came his affection for some of his books. There were 
certain volumes he would never sell, and there were cases in his 
upstairs room which during the five years in which I knew him he 
resolutely refused to open. 


Tue Last or OLD Sams. 

HEN last I visited his shop, Sams was lying neglected and 
alone upon what proved, a day or two later, to be his 
death-bed. In his shop were two women, one old and having the 
look of a charwoman, a second young and with the appearance of a 
domestic servant. These two were selling the books which were 
not marked in a strange haphazard fashion, laying their heads 
together with a knowledge that the prices had to be high, but 
without the slightest idea of what they ought to be. I obtained one 
or two volumes for a sum that would undoubtedly have slain the old 
man had he lived to hear of it. . Whether I was quite justified in 
carrying off for twenty shillings a Lydgate’s “ Fall of Princes” ina 
superb old binding for which old Sams would certainly have de- 
manded ten guineas, I have since doubted. At the time I had no 
scruples, but was rather inclined to chuckle over a purchase that did 
something to compensate me for the many frauds by which, in spite 
of my utmost caution, I had sufiered. I had at one time the idea 
of introducing this wonderful old miser into a work of fiction. 
Instead, however, of lining trunks with the matter of a printed 
romance, I have allowed a good intention to join with others in 

furnishing the proverbial pavement for Limbo. 


TRISTRAM SHANDY AND MODERN SCIENCE. 


CORRESPONDENT, signing himself “A Colonial Animal,” 
remarks, in the course of a somewhat long and disjointed 
epistle, that my contributor, Dr. Andrew Wilson, has borrowed the 
method of biology described in last month’s Gentleman’s from 
“Tristram Shandy.” My anonymous correspondent with the zoo- 
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logical cognomen gives an extract from Sterne, wherein a white beat 
is made the subject of remark by “ Mr. Shandy” in proof of his 
assertion. Now, I do not for a moment suppose that the complaint 
of my correspondent, that Dr. Wilson has not acknowledged his 
indebtedness to Sterne, is a matter of any consequence either to Dr. 
Wilson, to biology at large, or to any rational admirer of the author 
of the “Sentimental Journey”; but, as a matter of fact, I fail to 
discover in the quotation given from “ Tristram Shandy ” any likeness 
to the exact scientific method described by Dr. Wilson last month. 
My correspondent’s opinion that Sterne’s words are far finer than 
Dr. Wilson’s is, of course, an opinion founded on a parallelism of 
things which no sane person would dream of comparing ; and how 
Mr. Shandy’s lucubrations about the behaviour of a white bear can 
possibly suggest even unconscious plagiarism by Dr. Wilson, is a 
matter which I confess lies beyond my powers of solution. Dr. Wilson, 
I apprehend, would tell my correspondent that he had owed nothing 
whatever to Sterne; and I suspect my anonymous correspondent 
knows rather less of Sterne than he would have me believe when he 
asserts any likeness between the now well-known methods of natural- 
history study, and a forgotten passage in a work not by any means a 
common object of study in the present year of grace. There is just 
a soupcon of unfairness in the remark wherewith my correspondent 
ends his letter. He says :—“ But I do not know that fairness to the 
imaginary dead is to be expected from a writer who says that ‘a 
student who, in a northern university, attends a class of natural 
history, is understood to concern himself solely with the animal 
population of the globe.’” If my correspondent knows as little 
about Sterne as he certainly does about northern universities, one 
may cease to wonder at his complaint. In the list of classes of Edin- 
burgh University, for instance, the class of “natural-history” is a 
class of pure zoology. There is a distinct class of botany ; so that a 
student who enters the “ natural-history” class in Edinburgh, studies 
animals—and animals alone. Dr. Wilson himself is the lecturer on 
“ natural history” in the Edinburgh Medical School, and I suppose 
it will be admitted that the Doctor ought himself to know what he 
lectures about. My correspondent, I think, is either an infatuated 
admirer of Sterne—or he is one of that tolerably large class of 
persons who think they know other people’s business better than 
the rightful transactors thereof. He has a remark concerning the 
obligations of persons in this “serious age” to consume their own 
jokes ; I should imagine he will not increase largely upon this 
practice as applied to the fruits of his own witticism. 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 





